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A MEDAL OE HONOR. 

Tiro importance of the action, taken at its late meeting 
by the Uuneial Council of our Society, in voting tire foun- 
dation of a Modal of Honor, to he annually awarded by an 
unbiassed Jury of Native gentlemen of eminent diameter 
and learning to Native authors, will doubtless be appreciated. 
To recognize that Aryavarta has a grand history, and that 
the sous of the soil are her proper histriographers, and to 
stimulate a brotherly competition for a prize of leal dignity, 
with ample guarantees for the impartiality of the awards, 
is to take a long step towards creating that feeling of 
nationality on which alone great states can rise. Let this 
action stand as one more pledge that the honor of India 
is rival to the heart ol every true Theosophist. Our inner- 
most feelings are summed up in a single sentence of a 
letter received by last mail from America. " When 1 
read of those noble Buddhists and Hindus w lm have passed 
through so milch to make the soul dominant master,” 
writes the respected J)r. Ditson, " I feel as il l could 
kneel and kiss their feet. How grand they seem to me ! 
Tell all sueli whom you may chance to meet that L am 
with them in deep sympathy. 1 ' At another time we shall 
publish extracts irom the letters ot Thoosophists in differ- 
ent pit Is ot the World to show how universal is this love 
and reverence for India among them. Meanwhile we 
give the following : — 

(Eihtnl frttitt thr iimtuti - of the metiimi ot the General 
Council, held ol Jioiubaj, February ,'dh, 18SD.) 

"With a view to stimulate tnvjuiry, by tlio Natives of 
India, into the literature of ancient times, to increase their 
respect lot their ancestors, and to thus accomplish one im- 
portant object fm which the Tlieosopltical Society was 
formed, it is by the (icneral ('mined 
Resoj.v El) 

That there shall he founded a high prize and dignity to 
he known and designated as ‘The Medal of Honor of the 
Tlieosophieal Society,’ for award under competition. 

" The said medal shall he of pure silv e r and made front 
Indian coins melted down for the pm post : and shall he 
suitably engraved, stamped, carved or embossed with a 
device expressive of its high character as a Medal of 
Honor. Jt shall he annually awarded by a committee of 
Native scholars, designated by the President, to the Native 
author of the best oiiginal Essay upon any subject con- 
nected with tht ancient religions, philosophies or sciences; 
preference being given in the ] )epnrtiucnt of Science, other 
things being equal, to the occult, ol mystical, branch of 
science as known and practised by tin ancients." 

" The following conditions to govern the award, v iz — 

1. The Essay shall he of a high merit ; 

2. Each Essay shall he.ti a cipher, initial, verse or mot- 
to, hut no other sign by which the authorship may g t: 
delected. The author's name, in each ease, to he written 
in a closed envelope outside which shall he inscribed the 
cipher or other device which he has attached to his Essay. 
Tlu manuscript to be placed by the President in the 
hands of the Jury, and the envelopes tiled away unopened 
anti not examined until the Jury shall have made theij" 
a\\ aid.., 
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.‘1. All Essays submitted to be at the disposal of the 
Society, wlioso officers may designate such as arc pro- 
nounced most meritorious for publication in the TliKusn- 
PHIst, with their authors’ names attached, so that their 
learning may bo properly appreciated by their countryihen. 

4. The Society to he allowed to publish in a separate 
pamphlet, the Essay which shall he deemed worthy of the 
Medal of Honor, on condition of giving to its author the 
entire nett profits ol the publication. 

Essays to comprise not loss than 2, .'>00 nor more 
than 4, 000 words — foot-notes and quotations included. 

(!. The .liny shall also award to the authors of the 
Essays which they consider second and third in degree of 
merit, special diplomas, to he entitled Diplomas of Honor 
and authenticated by the seal of the Society. 

7. The Jury may also specifically name three other 
Essays besides the three aforesaid, for the distinction of 
certificates of honorable mention, to he issued to the re- 
spective authors under the seal of the Society. 

<S. Essays to lie submitted in English, hut it is not obli- 
gatory that the author shall himself know that language. 

!>. All competing manuscripts to* be in the President’s 
hands by 12 o’clock noon of the 1st day ol* June I JSJS0, 
and the .fury to announce their awards on the 1st day 
of , September, I UNO. 

10. Upon the receipt, of the report, of the Jury, tl e 
President shall at once identify the names of the successful 
authors, and officially publish the same throughout India 
and in all countries where there arc branches of the 
Thcosophical Society. 

11. Full authority is given to the President to adopt 
whatever measures may he required to carry into effect 
this Resolution.” 

Attest Kiiaiiskdji N. Skkiivai, 

Secretary, Eastern Division. 

NOTICE. 

By virtue of the authority conferred in the second clause 
of tiie above Resolution, the President of the Tlieoso- 
phical Society has appointed as Jurors to award the Medal 
of Honor, the following gentlemen : — 

Ran Bahadur Daimhia I’anihmianu, Fellow of the Bom- 
bay University, and Author (Bombay). 

Rtio Bahadur .Janauiian Sakiiaha.m (1 a nr.'ii,, F.T.S., 
Judge of the Varishtha (Jourt., (Baroila). 

Balm Pkaiiv ( 'hand Mittha, F.T.S., Author and 
Antiquarian (Bengal). 

K. R. t 'AMA, Esq., Author (Bombay). 

Balm Aditvaiiam Biiattaciiahva, F.T.S., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Muir Central College, Allahabad, (North-Wes- 
tern Provinces). 

.1 .v/;ir v no vii et ix India. 

Nemb Chnmlrr Sm, u high caste Biuhmin who for some 
time has been a rising light in India, has east aside ap- 
pearances mul become a founder of a new sect. He has 
long and earnestly protested against the superstition of 
his own country, and at times the hearts of missionaries 
were gladdened by his praise of their works, and his seem- 
ing acceptance of the doctrines of Christ. To establish 
Christianity, however, was not his object. He claims to 
bo a re-incarnation of the divine Blinkti, under the mime 
of Cliaitanya, and that lie is commissioned to establish 
the church of the future, lie is the Prophet Nadiya ; an or- 
ganization has been completed at Calcutta and the apos- 
tles, “ a preaching army,” have been sent forth on their 
mission to convert the world. This army moves from place 
to place with banners flying and music, ami so great is the 
enthusiasm that devotees roll tliemselvesin the dust before it. 

The object ol' the new Prophet is to deliver his country 
from dry rationalism and supply a living faith. Whatever 
the results may he, the movement is of' deep interest to 
the student of religious history, as an illustration of the 
jise and progless of seels. Kesub Chinnier Sen, with his 


pretence of being a rc-inearnationi in the light of the 
present, is a sham and a farce ; removed two thousand years 
into the past, and a few wonder works would have made 
good his preteuce, and untold millions would have received 
uiui as God. — licliyio-l’hdotophical Journal, of Chicago. 

a r Aim ascetic. 

Jl V KUAN ItAHADUlt NoWtlOjr DotlAIUI K , F.t.S. 

“ Tlio path by wliiuli to Deity we climb, 

Is millions, roof'll, meltable, sublime. 

Ami tile strmi”, massy cates, through which we pass 
III our just course, uro bound with chniiiHof brass.” 

The ways by which we arrive at a knowledge of (led, 
and of a future life, are two ; and these are denominated 
in modern Persian htedaldl and M nsladir.dat or Malashe- 
fdt. The first is that knowledge which wo derive from 
our observation and experience of the material universe 
and the changes wc see. therein; while the second is the 
illumination consequent on the practice of great purity 
and intense contemplation, hy. which the soul acquires the 
jiower of visiting Uic spiritual world. 

Those who follow lstedah’d are of two classes: — (1) 
Jluknui Maslutyin, who believe in natural religion without 
acknowledging the authority of any one prophet, and (2) 
Huknui Mntlndnnin, who believe in some revealed religion. 

Of those who practise Mnshnlicdat, there are three di- 
visions : — (I) the Ifuktnd Elaltiyat, who look upon all pro- 
phets and all objects as the light of God ; (2) Jlulvui 
Jshrakin, who do not believe in any one. icligiou, hut look 
upon all religions as true in principle ; and (3) the En/is, 
who outwardly profess the religion that they are horn in. 

The laws of the ancients according to which Mushd/ie- 
ddt (Yog) is practised, are called Elm-i-ToHavuf, or Elm- 
i-Sahtk, and the student is called Snick. There are four 
states in which the adept sees the glories and secrets of 
the world of spirit: — Ninth, or sleep, (2) Oaib, (3) 1\ fasti, 
or Mun i n ut, and (4) K/ntb-bndan. Those whose inner 
self is not altogether powerless, often see real visions in 
their Nbdb, or sleep ; hi.it when “ divine grace is commu- 
nicated to the holy ascetic from the worlds on high, and the 
trans)M>rt arising therefrom locks up external perceptions, 
it is the state of Oaib. Masti means that state in which 
divine grace being communicated without the senses being 
overpowered, the person is transported for thc.time being 
from the world of reality. The state higher than this, 
called Klulb-badnn, is the power of the soul to quit tlio 
hotly and return to it at pleasure." 

“ Among the modern I ’arsis, the chief of the Abadian, 
or Azur lloshangian sects was Azur Kaivan, who resided 
in Klmm for 2<X years, and removed in his latter days from 
the land of Iran to India where, in A. D. I f»l 7, he died 
at Patna, at the age of eighty-five.” He was at the head 
of the lshrahin- philosophers of his time, and liaviim at- 
tained all the four states of Mushu.ltcd/U , was Styled 
alum or the master of sciences. Leading a pure and 
holy life, practising austerities from his earliest years, lie 
had developed the powers of the soul to the highest ex- 
tent. His visions of the empyrean worlds have been 
portrayed hy him in Persian verse, and are still extant in 
the book called J am- i- Ka i -K hoxhrn,* which contains an 
admirable commentary on the poem hy Klioda Jui, one 
of his disciples. 

He thus begins:—" I purified my body, and leaving aside 
the observances of every religion or sect, I betook myself to 
the iulesenjoined hy the sages of old. Silence, sedentariness, 
living in a dark and narrow cell, gradual diminution of 
food and sleep, and constant recitation of the name of God, 
constituted my discipline, which in time unfolded before 
my soul’s eye the visions of the world on high. In tlio 
state of Ninth, or sleep, a ghastly form first broke upon 
' my sight, and I was terrified, and invoked tlio name of 

* Tlic ■•re-rut i«|>cr L- l<nwd ii|»n n Cnjnmthi translation of tliii l«v.k, 
|Mil.ll-licd from tlio •• Sir .l.niw.-tjco .li-ejccMmy Translation Fund," in ISIS . 
,i»d icirlly lip..,, (lie iinliiy of A/.ur Knirnn nml liii discil'les given iu Urn 
iMhtdVH. 
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God, when the form disappeared, and a glaring fire rose 
to view and struck me with alarm. It gradually melted 
away, and in its place appeared a scowling, fiery form 
with its head hanging down the breast and navel, and 
kept me in agitation, 1 Next there hurst upon my sight 
fires of various hues, and my sonl acquired the power to 
swim over the ocean. I saw crystal water, beautiful ave- 
nues, and grand palaces, with tables richly spread, birds 
singing, and fair men and women moving about. A bril- 
liant splendour played before my breast., anil 1 saw a blue 
blaze out of which a sweet scent pervaded on every side, 
I also saw lights of red, blue and yellow, nnd various 
souls ; besides dark and variegated lights, and 1 henrd a 
voice which said ‘ Who is then here like unto me ? ’ 

“ I next perceived a light of excellent color in which 
I saw numerous veils, good and bad, which might bo 
computed at ten thousand, and a blue light seemed to 
envelope me, and ten thousand veils of beauteous hues 
met my gaze. Splendours of ruby-red, of brilliant white, 
and golden yellow next came across me, and I saw in each 
ten thousand curtains. Them came to viow a form dark 
and terrific, before which I forgot myself and began to 
tremble. I beard fearful sounds, mul.glmstly forms met 
my sight ; but I Hinched not, ami passing through ten 
thousand suclr veils, I saw a splendour of green, hut 
1 wins unconscious, and next a splendour, boundless ami 
without form, overtook me, and seeing it, 1 felt as if my 
existence was wrapped up in it, and 1 was one nnd the 
same with it. 

“In the second state, called Gath, I first saw a splen- 
dour of green which seemed unlimited, and there a 
sovereign of noble aspect was sitting on a throne, surround- 
ed by learned nnd brave personages, with guardsmen all 
dressed in green. When I offered praise to the king, he 
did the same in return and seated me beside him. He 
was an Izad (angel), and 1 embraced him a hundred thou- 
sand times, and each time I did so, methought I became 
an Izad too, and when I separated I became myself again. 
Next, I came to other regions — purple, white, yellow, scar- 
let, blue and azure, in each of which I met the respec- 
tive kings and, embracing them, became an Izad like them. 
Thence 1 came to a joyous place where I met numerous 
other kings and noblemen whom 1 embraced, and they 
were happy to see me. Going further, I came to a vast and 
lonely desert where I could see nothing for ft long timo 
till, at last, a being of benignant and cheerful aspect came 
before me, and embracing it, 1 became an Izad. I next 
came upon a dark form, and onwards I came in the pre- 
sence of the Almighty, where I found that nothing of my 
individuality remained ami that, wherever l turned my 
eye, I saw Myself. Thus having mounted upwards, step 
by step, I came hack again to this earthly abode with 
consciousness. 

. “ In the third state of Mast! or Hal, I first saw a largo 
and prosperous city in which 1 found myself sitting on a 
throne, with four sages standing around me. I there heard 
many sweet sounds nnd I saw beauteous youths, incom- 
parable viands, and downy bods. A person next came to 
me and said 1 was called, and following him, I found my- 
self in a place where they made me sit on a throne and 
up it tiew and brought mo to a place whore there were 
wise and illustrious personages dressed in green, who 
paid me respect and took me to a palace, whore I embraced 
tho king who made me sit beside him. He asked me 
several things, and I learned wisdom from him. I then 
went to a place which was all blue, where there wero 
scribes, sages, mathematicians, magicians, astrologers, mer- 
chants, physicians, and prophets, who, coming up to me, 
took me with great respect to tho presence of the king, 
who embraced me, and made me sit down beside him. 
From him I derived a great part of my knowledge of tho 
mysterious. I next went to oilier worlds which were white, 
golden, red, blue, azure, and there I was treated in tho 
same way. Further I went to a vast place where also I 
derived great profit. Thence 1 went to a dark world, 
where God Almighty guided me by his splendour, and as 
I saw Him He drew me within Himself, and my existence 


was lost in His. All the future was revealed to me, and 
1 returned the same way I came, 

“ In Kludi-hiiilitii, the fourth state, I passed to a world 
where I could see objects in endless variety and all tho 
different cities of the world. There were many men and 
women there, who showed me a palace where I went and 
sat asking, 1 learnt every language, and was taught wisdom 
by the sages of every country, so that 1 am able to tell 
every thing regarding their various creeds, languages, cus- 
toms and observances. Wandering in this world, I return- 
ed again to my body, and leaving it again, 1 learnt all 
the mysteries of tho creation, its beginning, end nnd 
aim. Casting aside this body as if it wore a garment, I 
could see all tho worlds on high .it a single glance. Going 
to the first heaven, I saw it all, and thence I went to 
tho worlds of Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, to 
tho fixed stars, mid lastly, to Falk-Atlas, or the highest 
Heaven. All the planets and stars shine by tlu-ir own light 
except the Moun, and their revolutions cause all the happi- 
ness and misery which men experience in this world. 
When I passed onwards I cm no near pure souls and found 
myself in a congenial atmosphere. If the soul that dwells 
in man love understanding and justice, it attains to Hea- 
ven by its righteousness, and, leaving this earthly body, 
tastes of tho fruits of puritv, and benefits itself by the 
association with Intelligences higher than itself, ultimate- 
ly reaching Heaven. But if a man he impure and un- 
holy, the soul wanders about, in misery underneath Hea- 
ven, and ill tin evil acts committed in this world, sur- 
round it with their hideous forms. Home! idles the soul 
lives itself from this state and joins the sprites and ele- 
mentaries, or, if the man he very wicked,- the soul enters 
the body of one of the brute ovation, or that of a vegeta- 
ble. 

“ All this I saw myself. Next, out of the souls that 
were moving around me, I drew one towards myself 
and united myself with it. Then I reached up to Surosh, 
and there a Hash of light came upon me from the splen- 
dour of the Almighty. As the radiance increased my 
understanding departed, and I found myself an Izad 
among Izads. God alone existed and there was no sign 
of my individuality ; everything appearing to he but a 
shadow of myself. From tho Angelic Intelligences to tho 
souls 1 moved about, and from them up to the earth there 
was nothing hut myself. 1 became acquainted with a 
thousand mysteries of the Almighty and returned the way I 
had gone up. I can at, will leave my body, and ascending 
upwards, stand before the presence of God, I am willing 
to leave this world wherein 1 am as it were a bird from 
Heaven. The dignity of the Supreme Lord is too exalted 
for intercourse with his servants. By His effulgence, in- 
tellect becomes illumined as the Barth by the Sun. Through 
love He confers bounties upon His servants and raises up 
the downfnllen. None lint, lie can duly praise Himself, 
as He cannot he the object of speech or hearing.” 

The above is a short abstract of tho visions which tho 
great Parsi ascetic has himself described, and those who 
would like to know more should read the book itself, which 
contains an excullent. commentary. 

“ Azur Knivan was master of noble demonstrations and 
subtile distinct ions. He mixed little with the people of 
tho world ; shunned with honvr all public admirers, and 
seldom gavo audience to any lint, his disciples and search- 
era after truth ; never exposing himself to the public 
gaze.” The author of tho .linhe.-tuu has given a short but. 
interesting account of him and bis many disciples, several 
of whom — as lie relates — In; personally met, and conver- 
sed with. 

To the ordinary reader the above visions will probably 
appear to he the product of a disordered or overwrought 
imagination ; let such a one, however, before he dogma- 
tically passes his verdict, read, and if possible, try to examine 
the beautiful and wondrous phenomena revealed by mesme- 
rism, which modern science has so grossly neglected. These 
phenomena conclusively show that in mesmeric sleep or 
trance, and in extasis, distinct states of consciousness are 
evolved. Hr. Gregory, in hjs hook on “ Annual Magnet- 
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ism,” quotes a case of cxtnsis. which is worth while repro- 
ducing. At page <SJ, he says: — “ In the very remarkable 
work of M. ( 'nliagnet, already alluded to, there is an ac- 
count, of a most remarkable clairvoyant)*, who could at 
pleasure and with the permission and aid of her mesme- 
rise rs, pass into the highest stage of cxtnsis, in which she 
described herself as ineffably happy, enjoying converse 
villi the whole spirit uni world, and herself so entirely de- 
tached from this sublunary scene that she not only had 
no wish to return to it, but bitterly reproached M. (jnhng- 
nct for forcing her hack to life. On one occasion, at her 
urgent, request, he allowed her to enjoy that state longer 
than usual. Jlut he took the precaut ion of placing an- 
other very Inriil clairvoyant, a young lad, r/i ropjuirt with 
her, with strict orders to watch her closely. She seemed 
at first unconscious, but by degrees her body assumed an 
alarming aspect, pulseless, cold, and devoid of respiration. 
The lad who kept his eye (f lu 1 internal vision ol clairvoy- 
ance) on her, at last exclaimed, ' She is gone ! I see her no 
longer !’ Al. Cahagnet then, after much fruitless labour, 
and not, until, ns he informs us, lie had prayed fervently 
to be enabled to restore her to life, succeeded in establish- 
ing warmth and respiration. The girl on waking over- 
whelmed him with reproaches for what he had just done, 
anil could not be pacified till he succeeded in convincing her, 
she being a young woman of pious character and good 
feeling, that what she desired amounted to suicide, and 
was a grievous crime, for which he would he held res]s>nsi- 
hlc.” Numerous other well-authontirnted instances could 
hi 1 adduced to prove that, “ the soul has the capacity of a 
conscious existence apart, from the hotly ; and that, it is 
limited by neither time nor space, being able to visit and 
return from the farthest localities.” Hut all these instan- 
ces would he useless to tlu: skept ic, who is not actuated by 
the spirit of true inquiry. To tbe humble searcher after 
trutli, however, who, doubting, seeks to gauge tbe mysteries 
of Nature, they are invaluable. Mmln'thrilut, or Yog, has 
been practised in every age and country, in some more so 
than in others, and not always by the practice of rigorous 
austerities. Self-denial, self-control, and tbe highest 
morality form its bases. These are universally preached, 
but easily acted upon. No wonder, then, that the power 
oftlie soul is so little known and “ God-knowledge” is a 
secret. 

lr it hi no tJNPKnsTOni) that the am khk'ax uaptist 
missionaries in India are thoroughly disheartened at t heir 
poor success in converting the “ Heathen,” they may feel 
obliged to us for indicating a field of labour where their 
services would be valuable, viz., in America itself. 

The Rev. W. H. Young draws a gloomy picture of the 
state of religion as he finds it in the southern end of the 
state of Delaware. He thus sets his views before tbe 
readers of the Rational Buptixt : “ While it is true that, 
at present, Delaware affords a meagre prospect, for multi- 
plying Baptist churches, yet just, as truly it, is, outside the 
larger towns at least, going to the devil unchecked, and its 
blood, I fear, will rest upon some of us. I affirm, from 
personal observation, that, the greater mass of the people 
in this Peninsula, who live beyond t he limits of the larger 
towns, are wofully ignorant of practical and even theore- 
tical Christianity ; and 1 say this in full view oftlie fact that 
there is a church to every five miles of country. Any one 
who knows the condition of the country people in the lower 
counties is aware that they are, as a rule, peculiarly ignor- 
ant. Indeed, I have seen whole settlements of those who 
seemed to have lost their title to the name ‘ human.’ Such 
are wild and shy of religion as a, strange cat, and one 
needs peculiar patience and tact to approach them, toge- 
ther with unusual faith to believe they can lie truly con- 
verted. Yet our duty is to go to men benighted, as well as 
to those more favored. It is, of course, quite necessary 
and highly romantic to send missionaries to strange and 
savage tribes ; but we need not leave tliis Peninsula to 
find that ignorance, prejudice, and even caste necessary, to 
make a people heathen. Of course, 1 have here taken the 


very worst and most unpromising cases, but they are by no 
means scarce.” 

CASTA'S IN INDIA. 
nv n AMoiiAii k. mavAi.ankar, i\t.s. 

No ninit of sincerity and moral courage can rend Mr. 
Cl. <’!. Whitworth's Profession of Faith, as reviewed in the 
April in KnsnpH 1ST, without feeling himself challenged to 
he worthy of the respect of one who professes such honour- 
able sentiments. I, too, am called u|M>n to make mv 
statement of personal belief. It is due to my family anil 
caste-lellows that they should know why I have deliber- 
ately abandoned my caste and other worldly considerations. 
If, henceforth, there is to be a chasm liot.weeu them anil 
myself, l owe it to myself to declare that this alienation is 
of my own choosing, and 1 am not cut off for hail conduct, 

I would he glad to take with me, if possible, into my 
new career, the affectionate, good wishes of my kinsmen. 
But, if this cannot, be done, I must bear their displeasure, 
as I may, for I am obeying a paramount conviction of duty, 

I was born in tjie family of tbe Karhiida Maharashtra 
caste of Brahmins, as my surname will indicate. My fa- 
ther carefully educated me in the tenets of our religion, 
and, in addition, gave me every facility for acquiring an 
English education. From the age of ten until I was 
about fourteen, I was very much exercised in mind iqxin 
tbe subject of religion and devoted myself with great, ar- 
dour to our orthodox religious practices. Then my ri- 
tualistic observances were crowded aside by my scholastic 
studies, but until about nine months ago, my religious 
thoughts and aspirations were entirely unchanged. At 
this time, l Imd the inestimable good fortune to read 
“ Isis Unveiled; a Key to the Mysteries of Ancient anil 
Modern Religion and Science,” and to join the Tlieosophical 
Society. It is no exaggeration to say that I have been a 
really living man only these few months ; for between life as 
it appears to me now and life as- 1 comprehended it before, 
there is an unfathomable abyss. 1 feel that now for the 
first time I have a glimpse of what man and life an* — tho 
nature and powers of the one, the possibilities, duties, and 
joys of the other. Before, though ardently ritualistic, I 
was not really enjoying happiness anil peace of mind. I 
simply practised my religion without understanding it. Tbe 
world bore just, as hard upon me as upon others, and I 
could get. no clear view of tbe future. The only real tiling 
to me seemed the day’s routine ; at best the horizon be- 
fore me extended only to tbe rounding of a busy life with 
the burning of my body and tbe obsequial ceremonies ren- 
dered to me by friends. My aspirations were only for 
more Zamindaries, social position and the gratification of 
whims and appetites. But my later reading and thinking 
have shown me that all these are but the vapours of a 
dream and that lie only is worthy of being called man, 
who lias made caprice bis slave and the perfection of his 
spiritual self a grand object, of bis efforts. As I could not 
enjoy these convictions and my freedom of action within 
my caste, 1 am stepping outside it. 

In making this profession, let it be understoood that I 
have taken this step, not because 1 am a Tlicosopliist, but 
because in studying Theosophy I have learnt and heard of 
the ancient splendour and glory of my country — the high- 
ly esteemed land of Aryavarta. Joining the Tlicosoplii- 
cal Society does not interfere with the social, political, or 
religious relations of any person. All have an equal right 
in tho Society to hold their opinions. So far from persu- 
ading me to do what 1 have, Mine. Blavatsky and Col. 
Oleott have strongly urged me to wait until some future 
tin io, when 1 might have bad ampler time to reflect But 
the glimpse I have got into the former greatness of my coun- 
try makes me feel sadly for her degeneration. 1 feel it, there- 
fore, my liounden duty to devote all my humble powers to 
her restoration. Besides, histories of various nations fur- 
nish to us many examples of young persons having given 
up everything for the sake of their count! y and having ul- 
timately succeeded in gaining their aims. Without pa- 
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triots, no country can rise. This feeling of patriotism by de- 
grees grew so strong in mo that it has now prepared my 
mind to stamp every personal consideration under my 
feet for the sake of my motherland. In this. I am nei- 
ther a revolutionist, nor a jnilitician, hut simply an advocate 
of good morals and principles as practised in ancient times. 
The study of Theosophy has thrown a light over me in 
regard to my country, my religion, my duty. 1 have become 
a better Aryan than I ever was. J have similarly heard 
my Parsi brothers say that they have been better Zoroas- 
trians since they joined the Theosophical Society. I have 
also seen the Buddhists write often to the Society that 
the study of Theosophy has enabled them to appreciate 
their religion the more. And thus this study makes every 
man respect his religion the more. It furnishes to him 
a sight that can pierce through the dead letter and see 
clearly the spirit. He can read all his religious books 
between the lines. If we view all the religions in their 
popular sense, they appear strongly antagonistic to each 
other in various details. None agrees with the other. 
And yet the representatives of those faiths say that the 
study of Theosophy explains to them all that has been 
said in their religion and makes them feel a greater res- 
pect for it. There must, therefore, he one common ground 
on which all the religious systems are built. And this 
ground which lies at the bottom of all, is truth. There 
can be but one absolute truth, hut different persons have 
different perceptions of that truth. Ami this truth is 
morality. If we separate the dogmas that cling to the 
principles set forth in any religion, wo shall find that 
morality is preached in every one of them. By religion I 
do not mean all the minor sects that prevail to an innume- 
rable extent all over the world, but the principal ones 
from which lmvo sprung up theso different sects. It is, 
therefore, proper for every person to abide by the principles 
of morality. And, according to them, I consider it every 
man’s duty to do what he can to make the world better 
and happier. This can proceed from a love for humanity. 
But how can a man' love the whole of humanity if he has 
no love for his countrymen ? (Jan lie love the whole, who 
does not love a part ( If I, therefore, wish to place my hum- 
ble services at the disposal of the world, I must first be- 
gin by working for my country. And this I could not do 
by remaining in my caste. I found that instead of a 
love for his countrymen, the observance of caste distinc- 
tion leads one to hate even his neighbour, because be 
happens to be of another caste. I could not bear this 
injustice. What fault is it of any one that he is born in a 
particular caste i 1 respect a man for his qualities and 
not for his birth. That is to say, that man is superior 
in my eyes, whose •inner man has been developed or is in 
the state of development. This body, wealth, friends, re- 
lations anil all other worldly enjoyments that men hold 
near and dear to their hearts, are to pass away sooner or 
later. But the record of our actions is ever to remain to be 
handed down from generation to generation. Our actions 
must, therefore, be such as will make us worthy of our 
existence in this world, as long as we are here as well as 
after death. I could not do this by observing the cus- 
toms of caste. It made me selfish and unmindful of the 
requirements of my fellow-brothers. I weighed all these 
circumstances in my mind, and found that 1 believed in 
caste as a religious necessity no more than in the palm- 
tree yielding mangoes. I saw that if it were not for this 
distinction, India would not have been so degraded, for 
this distinction engendered hatred among her sons. It 
made them hate and quarrel with one another. The peace 
of the land was disturbed. People could not unite with 
one another for good purposes. They waged war with one 
another, instead ofdevoting all their combined energies to the 
cause of ameliorating the condition of the country. The 
foundation of immorality was thus laid, until it has reach- 
ed now so low a point that unless this mischief is stopped, 
the tottering pillars of India will soon give way. I do 
not by this mean to blame my ancestors wbo originally 
instituted this system. To me their object seems to be 
quite a different one. It was based in my opinion on the 


'qualities of every person. The caste was not then heredi- 
tary as it is now. 'This will be seen from the various an- 
cient sacred books which are full of instances in which 
Kshatriyas and even M a liars and Chumbhars who are con- 
sidered the lowest ot all, were not only made and regarded as 
Brahmins, but almost worshipped as demi-gods simply for 
their qualities. If such is the case why should we still 
stick to that custom which we now find not only impracti- 
cable hut injurious ! I again saw that iff were to observe 
outwardly what 1 did not really believe inwardly, I was 
practising hypocrisy. I found that I was thus making 
myself a slave, by not enjoying the freedom of conscience. 
1 was thus acting immorally. But Theosophy lmd taught 
me that to enjoy peace of mind and self-respect, I must 
be honest, candid, peaceful and regard all men as equally 
my brothers, irrespective of caste, colour, race or creed. 
This, I see, is an essential part of religion. I must try to 
put those theoretical problems into practice. These are 
the convictions that finally hurried me out of my caste. 

I would at the same time ask my fellow' country- 
men who are of my opinion, to come out boldly for their 
country. I understand the apparent sacrifices one is re- 
quired to make in adopting such a course, for 1 myself 
had to make them, but these are sacrifices only in the 
eyes of one who has regard for this world of matter. When 
a man has once extricated himself from this regard and 
when thesense of the duty he owes to his country ami to him- 
self reigns paramount in his heart, these are no sacrifices at 
all for him. Let us, therefore, leave off this distinction which 
separates ns from one another, join in one Common accord, 
and combine all our energies for the good of our country. 
Let ns feel that we are Aryans, and prove ourselves wor- 
thy of our ancestors. I may be told that I am making a 
foolish and useless sacrifice ; that 1 cut myself off from all 
social intercourse and even risk losing the decent disposal 
of my body by those upon whom our customs impose that 
duty ; and that none but a visionary would imagine that 
he, even though chiefost among Brahmins, could restore 
his country’s greatness and the enlightenment of a whole 
nation, so great as ours. But t hese are the arguments of sel- 
fishness and moral cowardice. Single men have saved 
nations before, and though my vanity does not make me 
even dream that so glorious a result is within my humble 
grasp, yet a good example is never valueless, and it can be 
set even by the most insignificant. Certain it is that 
without examples and self sacrifices there can bo no reform. 
The world, as 1 see it, imposes on me a duty, and J think 
the most powerful and the only permanent cause of hap- 
piness is the consciousness that I am trying to do that duty. 

I wish it understood — in ease what has preceded 1ms 
not made this perfectly cleai — that I have neither be- 
come a Materialist nor a (,'hristian. I am an Aryan in 
religion as all else, follow the Veil, and believe it to be 
the parent of all religions among men. As Theosophy 
explains the secondary human religious, so does it make 
plain the meaning of the Veil. The teachings of the 
Uisliis acquire a new splciidmir'and majesty, and 1 revere 
them a hundred times more than ever before. 

Amkiuca’s Fietkiox Inventions. — A n English journal 
frankly gives credit to the American nation for at least 
fifteen inventions and discoveries which, it says, have been 
adopted all over the world. These triumphs of American 
genius are thus enumerated : First, the eottuu gin ; se- 
cond. the planing machine ; third, the grass-mower and 
grain-reaper ; fourth, the rotary printing-press ; fifth, na- 
vigation by steam ; sixth, the hot air or calorie engine ; 
seventh, the sewing-machine ; eighth, the India-rubber in- 
dustry ; ninth, the machine manufacture of horse-shoes ; 
tenth, the sand-blast for carving ; eleventh, the gauge 
lathe; twelfth, the grain-elevator; thirteenth, artificial 
ice manufacture on a large scale ; fourteenth, the electro- 
magnet and its practical application ; fifteenth, the com- 
posing machine for printers. It is not often that Ameri- 
can achievements in this direction receive due credit from 
such a source. — A Vic )or/: Sun. 
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Spiritualism is a much misunderstood term, and not less 
so, it would seem, in Eastern than in Western lands. 1 know 
some people who look upon it as a recent American inven- 
tion, to be classed with telephones, -wooden nutmegs, and 
the electric light. Some regard it as a. subject to be stu- 
died in public seances, where, at the small charge of a 
rupee a head, real spooks play real guitars, and make dis- 
integrating attacks upon the furniture. Some look on spiri- 
tualists as emotional fanatics who are engaged in hunting 
down their departed friends, and forcing them to return 
to an earth that they loathe. Some again conceive that 
spiritualists are unanimous in the opinion that all the bizarre 
phenomena of the promiscuous circle are the product of 
the beneficent etforts of their dear relations and friends, 
who return for this special purpose, and to give them a 
sort of beatific vision of what they in turn may expect to 
come to. And some, less insane and stupid, seem to pos- 
tulate an antagonism between Spiritualism and Theoso- 
phy, as though a man could not cultivate the highest 
powers of his own spirit, and yet lend an ear to what is 
going on outside of him : as if a Theosophist must be self- 
centred, and self-contained, and sellish altogether. 

Of course, views of this kind are crude and foolish, 
and the mere statement, of them shows this at once. I 
should not think them worth refuting, were it not that 
some such antagonism between Spiritualism and Theoso- 
phy, and some misunderstanding of what Spiritualism is, 
unfortunately prevails even amongst the instructed writers 
who grace your columns. Spiritualism is by no means the 
silly and wicked thing that some consider it. We, Wes- 
tern Spiritualists, who fall under the ban of 11 ao Baha- 
dur J. S. (Jadgill, are serenely unconscious of meriting 
any such rebuke. Wo smile blandly at the misapprehen- 
sion of our position that the paper in ipiestion displays. 
Wo arc by no means prepared to admit, either that we. 
Spiritualists of to-day in England, are engaged in an at- 
tempt to drag our dead relatives back to earth, and to 
cause them willy-nilly to “ revisit the glimpses of the 
moon nor that, il we did engage in that, wild-goose 
chase, we should merit, the charge of anything more than 
folly and bad taste. The evidence of existence outside of a 
human body, from which may logically be argued a, general 
spiritual survival alter bodily death, may be had in various 
ways, and by no means exclusively from one’s deail ances- 
tors and friends. The point is to get it. to get it in abun- 
dance, to get it beyond the shadow' of a perhaps, and to 
repeat it till a miss Materialism cries. Hold, enough ! If, 
in that beneficent work, J come across some of my own 
friends, I certainly shall not turn my back on them and 
run away crying, Fie, for shame : you ought not to be 
here. Why, you are a Pishacha ! I should rather thank. 
God and take courage from the presence of friends that 
I had known and trusted in the days of their earthly life ; 
and my respect for them would be increased by the work 
that they are engaged upon, even as fresh lustre has been 
shell on the name of woman by the deeds of Florence 
Nightingale, and many another such labourer in the slums 
nnd alleys of those advanced products of high civilization 
— our great cit ies. 

I, for one, would never seek to attract to this unlovely 
life of mine, one who had passed beyond it. I should deem 
it selfish so to do. And my search after evidence of a spi- 
ritual life has not been fettered by any preconceived no- 
tions of what I would or would not ask for and accept. 

I have not thought it within my province to prescribe. 

1 have simply weighed and tested the evidence offered by 
the Reason that is in me, the only standard 1 have by 
which I can judge. 1 have, in this way, come upon evi- 
dence most abundant, most conclusive, and totally unim- 
peachable, that wlmt is loosely called Spiritualism is a 
great and organised scheme for acting upon humanity in 
this state of existence by Spirits in an advanced state of 
knowledge and progression. In the course of this attempt, 
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through the gates that, are set ajar, a motley crowd, who 
live in this world’s atmosphere, have no doubt, intruded 
themselves. Human ignorance and human lolly have 
attracted congenial spirits : and disorder lias prevailed to 
an extent that might be expected. But all this is but the 
fringe, the mere border and edge of the subject. If the 
fringe were clipped off’, if that which is vulgarly known 
as public Spiritualism were to be extinguished at once and 
for ever, that which I know and trace in its effects on mod- 
ern thought, and on modern Theology and Theosophy or, 
if you please, modern Religion, would not lie in the least 
affected except beneficially by the removal of an incubus 
and drag from its progressive march. 

No ; the Spiritualism which I deal with is not that 
which your Essayist understands, and its effects are so far 
from being narrowed down to the little emotional titilla- 
tion of the affections, that, he contemplates, that they 
tiud their chiefest, expression infields of thought where the 
intellect, rather than the emotions reigns supreme. That 
which I understand as Spiritualism is so far from being mere 
ghost-bunting tlint, it deals fully as much with the spirit 
that is in the body — the Ego, the Self- — as with any of the 
denizens of the vast world of spirit, of whom it is a mere 
accident that they are not my friends and relations, and 
of whom the vast majority whom I have come into com- 
munication with, are persons of whom I had an antecedent 
knowledge, and with whom, save as eliildren of one com- 
mon father Adam, 1 am not in any way connected. They 
have come to me from no solicitation of mine ; they are, 
one ami all, animated by a rational motive in seeking my 
society ; and when they have done t heir work, they go 
their ways. Why not ! They do me good, and I thank 
them. They do other people good through me, and I am 
honoured in being the instrument of their beneficence. 
They are themselves the intermediary agents of higher 
powers, and the work on which they are employed is one 
of far-reaching importance to mankind, with which any 
one may well be proud to be associated. 

Spiritualism in my vocabulary includes much that is 
contained in your definition of Theosophy. 1 have no 
sort of objection to the term ; I will adopt it with pleasure, 
and avow myself Spiritualist and Theosophist, too. In the 
sense that Porphyry passed at the close of a life, spent in 
one long yearning for union with the Supreme, from a 
lower Spiritualism to a higher Theosophy, I can under- 
stand and dimly appreciate the development. In his ear- 
lier years he had striven much after communion with the 
world of spirit ; hut, he had found only vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit ; illusion, delusion, and uncertainty. As 
the higher necessities of his nature, fed by meditation and 
prayer, centred on communion with the Supreme and In- 
effable Deity, “ the thought of’ a visible or tangible com- 
munion with any Being less august became repugnant to 
his mind. For what purpose should he draw to him those 
unknown intelligences from the ocean of environing souls ( 
For on those things which lie desired to know there is no 
prophet or diviner who can declare to him the truth, but 
himself only, by communion with God, who is enshrined, 
indeed, in his heart.” And so, popular Spiritualism gives 
way to esoteric Theosophy ; and Porphyry, the Spiritualist, 
developed into Porphyry, the Theosophist. That is a piece 
of progress that commends itself to my mind. If Spirit- 
ualism meant for mo grovelling spook-worship, I would 
have none of it. If it meant fruitless attempts to solve 
riddles propounded to me by conscienceless Spirits, who 
have powers I cannot gauge, and who are untrammelled 
by any law that I can fathom, I would give it up, and 
do something better worth the doing, if it were only to 
teach the alphabet to little boys. But this is not tlio 
case. And, while I am prepared to admit the moral ele- 
vation and grandeur of Porphyry’s later aspirations ; while 
I sec that for the individual spirit no greater boon can bo 
reached after than this union with the highest conceiv- 
able ideal, I am not prepared as yet to say that it is in- 
compatible with the true Spiritualism which claims so 
much of my attention, nor even that it might not become, 
when carried to its legitimate issues, a sublimated and 
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superfine selfishness. It befits, at any rate, the close ra- 
ther than the noon day of life ; and though never, as I 
should conceive, out of place, it should, as the medicine 
of spirit, in days of vigour and activity, temper the effect 
of the conflicts and worries of life, which to evade is to 
lose a portion of education, and await the close of that 
part of experience before it assumes undivided sway. The 
perfect Theosophist would be a Spiritualist and lie would 
lie but a sorry Spiritualist who was not, in some sense, a 
Theosophist as well. 

It KA L B LW VUlSM—K. I MM. I . 

IIVJHK HKV. 1\ T. TKKt'NNAN’SK, K. T. S„ 

Buddhist Hitjh Priest at Dwlandwim, t'vjlon. 

The l’ali term Kamma admits of a variety of meanings 
almost synonymous with each other, but they are of less 
importance in conveying any sense, and consequently do 
not call out serious contemplation, than its religious tech- 
nical meaning, which reveals one of the main features of 
the l’hilosopliical teachings of our Lord Silky a Muni. 
Kamma when viewed in this light is good or bad deeds 
sentient beings by the infallible influence or efficiency 
of which the said beings are met with due rewards or 
punishment, according as they deserve, in any state of 
life. Thus, a man who robbed his neighbour may be 
born in this world destitute of any kind of wealth, beg- 
ging from door to door, after having been punished for an 
innumerable number of years : insulting a righteous man 
is a sufficient cause for a man to be punished fora count- 
less number of years and to have his birth among the 
most degraded of mankind, where it is ten to one if he 
will he able to lead a life that we call righteous. On the 
other hand a man who abstained from stealing would be 
born in this world a very wealthy man, and a man who 
was of assistance to others would l>e attended with every 
prosperity when born in this world. If we see a blind, a 
cripple or any other deformed person, we attribute the cause 
of his deformity to his own Kamma. 

However simple it may appear to those, whose know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Kamma inculcated by Buddha 
does not extend beyond what has been already alleged 
above, yet I think it demands some sort of explanation as 
to its nature and the manner in which it manifests itself. 

I shall, therefore, in the first place, call the attention of 
our readers to a tact our Lord Buddha has taught us, that 
the world (satwa loka) has no being, and that it is subject 
to an alternate process of destruction and renovation. Ad- 
mitting this, therefore, the inference we are to draw from 
such a dictum will he quite unfavourable to those who 
believe in the instrumentality id' a divine agency in the 
world’s coming into existence and such other mutters 
of inqHirtance. But are we to lie content with such 
a conclusion alone / On pushing our inquiries into the 
abstruse doctrines of Buddha, so as to know whether the 
affairs of the mighty government of the world (satwa 
loka) are directed by any kind of power, or whether the 
vacuity thus caused by the non-existence of a creation, is 
filled up by any other kind of power, at least, almost equi- 
valent to that of creation, we hit on the word Kamma, 
the very subject of this theme, as a potei t monarch di- 
recting the general administration of the moral govern- 
ment of the world. In this respect Kamma occupies such 
a prominent place in Buddhism as that of the creator in 
t/'hristianity : — The mysterious influence of Kamma may he 
explained thus: — At the death of a being nothing goes out 
from him to the other world for his rebirth, hut by the 
efficacy or, to use a more figurative expression, by the ray 
of influence which Kamma emits, a new being is pro- 
duced in the other world, very identical with the one who 
died away. In this light Kamma may he defined as the 
link which preserves the identity of a being through all 
the countless changes which it undergoes in its process 
through Sainsara (transmigration of the soul), and hence 
we may call it that irresistible force which drags the 
criminal into the hell-fire amidst his loud lamentation, 


the powerful hand that rescues the wretch from the merci- 
less hands of the infernal angels, and takes him to a hap- 
pier place for the amelioration of his miserable condition, 
or the heavenly angel who bears away, as it were, the 
enrapturing sold to the blissful abodes above, and takes 
back after a very long course of heavenly enjoyments to 
this world, or to hell itself, paying little or no attention to 
the sorrowful tales of the reluctant soul. 

“ That birth is an evil to man” says our Lord Sakya 
Muni, for wherever life is, and in whatever state it may be 
it is inseparably bound up with grief, pain, sickness, old 
age, death, Ac., hence the final emancipation of the soul 
or attaining Nirwana, is the highest bliss and .ultimate 
goal of Buddhism. It is Kamma that gave life to man, 
it is Kamma that supports life, and carries it, as it 
were, around the wheel of Sainsara. In this sense Kam- 
ma is an enslaving foe of the human soul, for it detains the 
soul in Sainsara, subjecting it thereby to grief, pain, Ac., 
and on the other hand Kamma is that spiritual power by 
the aid of which the final deliverance of the enslaved 
soul is effected. 

It is a well-known fact that misfortune attends many 
righteous people and reduces them to fearful extremities 
in spite of their virtuous, temperate, industrious and 
economical habits and that desperately wicked people, are 
tlniving in the World as though they had discovered the se- 
crets of pros|ierity. In the enquiring mind there arises a 
doubt as to the propriety of the government of Kamma over 
such people. He may ask himself Imw is it that Kamma is 
so unjust as to make a wicked man proper, Ac. To this the 
answer would lie very simple, that, it depends on the 
Kamma ill one of his past states of life, the present Kam- 
ma being reserved for another occasion. Some sec good 
days for years together, and are darkened with clouds of 
adversity for the rest of their lives ; others enjoy the 
sunshine of prosperity after a long course of adversity. 
All these vicissitudes of life are attributable to man’s own 
Kamma. Such is the vital importance of Kamma for 
man’s being, that ho is born of it, and lives with it, and is 
governed by it in all his attains. The Very essence, the 
spiritual food of his life, death itself the detainer of it 
in Transmigration, and the power that assists the wearied 
soul in gaining its final redemption, is man’s own Kam- 
ma. The very existence of the animated world, the 
changes which it undergoes are all attributed to Kamma, 
without which the world (satwa loka) would come to 
nought. 

(I'o hr continued.) 

Al.t, Wlln (_' A N HKClMVK A I IM ITTA Sr I!, Itt’ltllV To SKH 
one of the greatest of natural pheiioiueiia, in the presence 
of which all the medical celebrities of Loudon stand ]ier- 
plexcd. In the London Hospital lies a young girl plunged 
into a lethargic sleep. For over three weeks, she has re- 
mained motionless, cold, without food or drink, dead to all 
Intents and purposes, as the pulsations of the heart, have 
completely ceased. Her eyes are shut ; hut, when the doctor 
deliberately lilts her eyelids, the looker-on is struck with 
the ideal 1 , intellectual expression of her bright eyes, in the 
pupils ot which all her life seems to have concentrated itself, 
and in which light shines and Sparkles ‘.the subject evident- 
ly understanding and hearing all that takes place around 
her. Nevertheless, she remains in this state of apparent 
death, with the exception of an occasional tbit ter of the 
pulse. The doctors confess their inability of explaining 
this extraordinary manifestation, and expect everything 
from time. Attempts have been made to arouse the patient 
by galvanism, electric currents, and tire, hut all to no result. 
The young girl had been about a week in the hospital, 

when one night she awoke every with loud cries that 

she was dying. She was found in convulsions, and before 
the doctor could lie summoned, she uttered a terrific cry 
and fell backwards motionless. From that time she did 
not move. For three weeks the doctors could not detect, the 
slightest change. For certain reasons it is impossible to 
pass into her bvd.y any feed. — (d.etraet Jivm a /ideate Idler.) 
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l<. , nnelH<Ie»l from tl»o April Number.] 

mi-: sif.F.xr murniKR. 

Glaiicrbacli was pale ami solemn, but composed. Bianca 
trembled from bead to loot md kept lier bottle of aroma- 
tic salts in constant use. Thu Prince ami Hector looked 
like two criminals led to execution. The large room was 
lighted by only a, single Inin]*, and even this dim light was 
maidenly extinguislied. Amid the thick darkness, the lugu- 
brious voice of the conjuror was heard to pronounce a short 
cabalistic formula in Latin, and finally, to command the 
shadow of Alfonso to appear, — if it mis, indeed, in the land 
of the shadows. 

Suddenly the darkness of the furthest recess in the 
room became illuminated with a feeble bluish light, which, 
bv slow degrees, brought before the sight of the audience 
a large magic mirror, which seemed to be covered with a 
thick mist. In its turn, this mist was gradually dissipa- 
ted, and finally, the prostrate form of a man appeared to 
the eyes of those present. It was Alfonso ! His body 
hail on the identical dress he wore on the evening of his 
disappearance ; heavy chains clasped his hands, and he 
lay dead on the sea-slmre. Water dripped from his long 
hair anil blood-stained and torn clothes; then a huge wave 
crept on and, engulfing him, all suddenly disappeared. 

A dead silence laid reigned during Ibe whole progress 
of this {earful vision. The persons present trembling 
violently tried to keep their breath ; then all relapsed in- 
to darkness, and Bianca uttering a feeble moan, fell sense- 
less into the arms of her guardian. 

The shock had proved too much. The young girl had a 
brain fever which held her between life and death for weeks. 
The Prince felt little better ; and Hector never left his 
room for a fortnight. No more, doubts — Alfonso was dead, 
lie was drowned. The walls of the palace were hung with 
black doth, strewn all over with silver tears. For three 
days, the hells of many churches at Palermo tolled 
for the unfortunate victim of the pirates and the sea. 
The inside of the great cathedral was also draped from 
floor to dome in black velvet. Two tlmusaiid-and-Hve 
hundred gigantic tapers flickered around the catafalque ; 
and Cardinal Ottohoni, assisted by five bishops, daily per- 
formed the service for the dead for six long weeks. Four 
thousand ducats were distributed in dimity to the poor at 
the portal of the cathedral, and (ilniierhach, clad in a sa- 
ble mantle like one of the family, represented its absent 
members during tlm funeral obsequies. His eyes were 
red, and when he covered them with his scented pocket- 
handkerchief those near him heard his convulsive sobs. 
Never had a saerilcgcous comedy Iteen better performed. 

Soon after, a magnificent monument, of pure Carrara 
marble, sculptured with two allegorical figures, was 
raised in Alfonso’s memory in St. Rosalia’s church. On 
the sarcophagus grandiloquent inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin were cut by order of the old Prince. 

Three months later, the news spread that Bianca was 
wet filed to Hector, Gliiiierlmch, wlm had meanwhile gone 
to travel all over Italy, returned to Montc-Cavulli on the 
eve of the marriage. He had exhibited his wonderful ne- 
cromantic powers elsewhere, and had the “ holy ” Inquisi- 
tion upon his heels. He felt full security only in the. bo- 
som of the family which adored and looked upon him as 
a demi-god. 

On the following morn, the numerous guests proceeded 
to the chapel, which was resplendent with gold ami silver 
and decorated as for a royal wedding. How happy looked 
the bridegroom ! How lovely tbe bride ! The old Prince 
wept for joy, and Glaiierbacli bad the honour of being 
Hector’s best man. 

In the garden were spread enormous banquet, tables at 
which were entertained the vassals of both the families. 
The leasts of Gargantua were less rich than such a festi- 
val. Fifty fountains spouted wine instead of water ; lmt 
towards sunset, no one could drink any more, for unfortu- 
nately — fur seme people — human thirst is not infinite. 


Boasted pheasants and partridges were thrown by the do- 
zens to the neighbouring dogs, which they too left un- 
touched, for even they were gorged to the throat. 

Suddenly, among the gay and 1, slmwy crowd, there ap- 
peared a new guest, who attracted general attention. It 
was a man, thin as a skeleton, very tall, and clad in the 
dress of the penitent monks or “ Silent Brothers,” as they 
are popularly called. This dress consists of a long, flowing, 
gray, woollen garment, gilded with a rope at the two ends u! 
which hang human bones, and a pointed hood which en- 
tirely covers the face, except two holes for the eyes. 
Among many orders of penitent monks in Italy — the black, 
gray, red, and white penitents — none inspire such an in- 
stinctive terror as these. Besides, no one luts the right to 
address a ]>cnitcnt brother, while his hood is pulled down 
over his face ; the jienitent has not oidy the full right but 
f lic obligation to remain unknown to all. 

Thus, this niystct ions brother, who so unexpectedly ap- 
peared at the wedding feast,, was addressed by none, though 
lie seemed to follow the newly-married couple, as if lie 
were their shadow. Both Hector and Bianca shuddered 
every time they turned to look at him. 

The sun was setting, and the old Prince, accompanied 
by his children, was for the last time going the round of 
the banquet tables in the gardens. Stopping at one of 
these, be took a goblet of wine and exclaimed : “ My 
friends, let us drink to the health of Hector and Ills wile 
Bianca !" But, at this very moment, some one seized his 
arm and stopped it. It was the gray-frocked “ Silent 
Brother.” Quietly emerging from the crowd he had tip* 
preached the table and also taken up a goblet. 

“ And is there no one, old man, besides Hector and 
Bianca whose health tliuii couldst propose (" — lie asked 
in deep, guttural tones — “ Where is thy son Alfonso ?” 

“ Ki lowest thou not he is dead ! ’—sadly answered the 
Prince. 

“ Yes I... dead dead!” — echoed the penitent. “ But 

were he only to hear again the voice he heard at the 
moment of his cruel death, methinks he might respond... 
aye... from his very grave.. .Old man, summon here thy 
son Hector!...” 

“Good God ! what do you,. ..what ani you mean! ” 

exclaimed the Prince, pallid with nnnameable terror. 

Bianca was ready to faint. Hector, more livid than his 
father, was hardly standing on his legs, mid would have 
fallen hud not. Glaiierhaeli supported him. 

“To the memory of Alfonso! — ” slowly pronounced 
the same lugulirous voice. — “ Lot every one repeat the 
words after me ! Hector, Duke of R. — V. — ...J invite you 
to pronounce them !. ..” 

Hector made a violent effort, ami, wiping his trembling 
lips, tried to open them. But his tongue cleaved to the 
roof of his mouth and he failed to utter a sound. Every 
eye was rivetted upon the young man. He was pallid 
as death and his mouth foamed. At last, after a super- 
human struggle with his weakness he stammered out, 
“To the memory of Alfonso!...” 

" The mire ofmyinnv-<le-rcr!..." ejaculated the peni- 
tent, in a deep hut distinct tone. 

With these words, throwing back his hood, he tore 
open his robe, and before tbe sight of the horrified guests 
there appeared the dead farm of Alfonso, with four deep 
gaping wounds on his breast, from which trickled four 
st reams of blood ! 

The cries of terror and the fright of the spectators can be 
more easily imagined than described. In one moment 
the garden became empty; the whole crowd upsetting the 

tables and Hying as it for life But, more strange than 

all, was the tae.t that it was Glaiierhaeli who, notwith- 
standing Ids intimate acquaintance with the dead, was 
panic-stricken. Upon seeing a real ghost, the necro- 
mancer, who had raised the dead at will, hearing him 
talk as would a living being, fell senseless upon a bed 
of flowers, and was picked up, late that night, a stark 
lunatic, winch he remained for months. 
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It was only half a year later that he learned what 
had taken place after the terrific arraignment. After 
uttering it, the penitent disappeared from the eyes of 
all, and Hector was carried into his room in violent 
convulsions, where, an horn later, after summoning his 
confessor to his bedside, he made him write down his 
deposition, and after signing it, drank, before he could be 
stopped, the poisonous contents of a hollow seal-ring, and 
expired almost immediately. The old Prince followed him 
to the grave a fortnight later, leaving all his fortune to 
Bianca. But the unfortunate girl, whose early life had 
been doomed to two such tragedies, sought refuge in a 
convent, and her immense wealth passed into the hands of 
the Jesuits. Guided by a dream, sue liad selected a distant 
and unfrequented corner in the large garden of Monte 
Cavalli, as the site for a magnificent chapel, which she had 
erected as an expiatorymonument of the fearful crime which 
put an end to the ancient family of the Princes of R — 
V — , While digging the foundations, the workmen dis- 
covered an old dry well, and in it, the skeleton of Alfonso, 
with four stabs in his half-decayed breast, ami the wedding 
ring of Bianca upon his finger. 

Such a scene as the one on the wedding-day, is sufficient 
to shake the most hardened scepticist. Upon recovering, 
Olaucrbach left Italy for ever, and returned to Vienna, 
where none of his friends w:es at first able to recognize 
the young man of hardly twenty-six in this old decrepit 
form with his lmir as wliito as snow. He renounced the 
evocation of spirits ami charlatanry for ever, hut became 
from that time a firm bolievpr in the survival of the hu- 
man soul and in its occult powers. He died in 1811, an holi- 
est and reformed man, scarcely opening his mouth upon this 
weird history. It was hut during the last years of his life 
that a certain person, wlm won Ins full confidence through 
a service he was enabled to reader him, learned from 
him the details of the mock visiou and the real tragedy 
oj’ the family of the R — V — . 


THE CHILDREN OT THE SIN. 

11Y A I'El.LOW (IP THE 1(0 YAI, Cl KOCill .VI’ It It'AK SOCIETY. 

In connection witli 11. P. B.’s paper in tlm Thcosophist 
oil the Peruvian antiquities, may J be allowed to note a lew 
references to the works of Mr. Talboys Wheeler i H. P. B. 
writes: — “The Incas, judged by their exclusive privileges, 
power and infallibility, are the antipodal counterpart of 
the Bndiminical caste of India. Like the latter, the 
Incas claimed descent from the deity which, as in the 
wise of the Soorynvansa dynasty of India, was the Sun.” 
Mr. Wheeler writes in a recent volume : — "The coloniza- 
tion of the ancient world by the children of the Sun is one 
of the phenomena in India which have yet to he investi- 
gated. The Incas of Peril were the children of the Sun.” 
Again, in page 277 of the 4th volume of the “ History of 
India,” Mr. Wheeler writes: — “ From a remote antiquity, 
India has been divided between a solar and a lunar race, 
between the children of the Sun and the children of the 
Moon. The Persians, the Moguls, and the Itaj puts claim 
to he descended from the Sun.” The supposed connection 
between the Moguls and the children of the Sun is curi- 
ous. In the preface to his fourth volume, Mr. Wheeler quotes 
a passage from the travels of Rubruquis, in which is des- 
cribed the worship of the Tartars, its being very like Vedic 
worship. Elsewhere he notes that the religion of the 
Moguls of the thirteenth century bears a significant re- 
semblance to that of the Hindus. Especially lie notes that 
“the Moguls had priests like Brahmans who were skilled 
in astronomy, foretold eclipses, and cast nativities.” They 
had also “saints resembling Yogis who performed miracles 
by virtue of their sanctity and penances.” Marco Polo 
speaks of these things in the Gist chapter of his first 
Book ; whilst his editor, Golonel Yule, lias a learned note 
on the subject. Colonel Yule quotes the Tartar historian, 
friar Rieold, and the passage may jterhups interest Tlieo- 
sopliists; — “There are certain men” says Iticold, “ whom 


the Tartars honour above all the world, who arc a kind of 
idol priests. These are men from India, persons of deep wis- 
dom, well-conducted and of the gravest morals. They 
arc usually acquainted with magic arts, and depend on 
the counsel and aid of demons ; they exhibit many illu- 
sions, and predict some future events. For instance, one 
of eminence amongst them was said to fly ; the truth, 
however, was that he did not fly, but walk close to the sur- 
face of the ground without touching it; and would seem 
to sit down without having any substance to support him.” 
This walking in the air, Colonel Yule observes, “ was 
also witnessed by I bit Batuta at Delhi, in the preseuce of 
•Sultan Mahomed Tuelac ; and the same power was shown 
by a Brahmin ut Madras.” 

I give the reference, as I know you ale interested in the 
subject. It is with the Sun-descended rulers of Peru, how- 
ever, that 1 am now concerned. Unfortunately, I am un- 
able to quote two other hooks which illustrate the sub- 
ject, namely, one by Dr. Lopez, “ Races Aryennes dc 
Perou,” and another by Ranking which finds a connection 
between Peru and the princes of the Moguls. 


THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 

EXPOUNDED BY THE SOCIETY . OF BENABKS PANDITS, 
AND THANSI.ATKD FUR THE TI1EOSOPHIST 
BY PANDIT SURYA XAltAYEN, SKc’Y. 

Although the different researches of the Vedanta 
Philosophy have resulted in a definite and decided con- 
clusion, as to the existence of one Supreme Being only 
who is called Brahma, still the same Being under the 
different disguises of Java and Maya is designated by 
the term Isheam in the Vedanta. Viewing the matter in 
a different light altogether, when He does not assume the 
disguises we have just touched upon, He may bo called a 
Pure Animate Being. As, for instance, spice, as it is co- 
vered by a vessel or by a mass of clouds, will be differently 
described, while space unaffected by these conditions will 
he called pure space. By the word Jiini we mean that 
statu of the One Animate Being, which consists in the un- 
consciousness of His real nature. In that state He pos- 
sesses qualities, in virtue of which He is called a doer, all 
enjoyer, and a possessor of limited knowledge of things ; 
and the Supreme Being, having as it were brought Maya, 
the instrument of His disguises, under His yoke, is the only 
jiossessor of the qualities contrary to those we have as- 
cribed to Jam. 

As to the marked difference between Brahma and 
Jiua, on account of the one possessing the quality of 
omniscience, and the other its reverse, wo have to say that 
which follows. For example, “ to say this is the very Dciu 
Dalta (that is, Deva Datta and no other), the same man, 
whom wc saw in his childhood,” and is the same now in 
his grey hail’s, involves the same kind of difficulty as in 
proving the sameness of Brahma and Jiwu. But in this 
examine we overlook tho different times, at which we had 
seen him, and take the identity of the man into considera- 
tion. In the same manner, wherever the sameness of 
Brahma and Ji tea is discussed in the Vedas, it is to be 
remarked, that though the quality of omniscience in the 
case of the one, and its reverse iu that of the other, gives 
rise to some defects in the validity of this argument; still 
according to the process, called Bhdgatydtja Lakshand 
(HT«Tcin'I®^®n) which sanctions the dismemberment of the 
attributes relatively possessed by the things under com- 
parison ; neglecting tlm omniscience of Brahma and the 
unconsciousness of Jiira, we reach the. point aimed at, 
wliiuh is the direct beam or the sempiternal essence of 
the beams reflected. 

This Jlt'-a, when brought h:tck t>> the right path 
through an adviser conversant with the precepts of tlm 
Vedas, recognises his native form. Having been thus re- 
leased from the troubles he has endured on account of 
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liis actions, lie obtains salvation or the* evorlastinghappi- 
ncss. An example will make this clear. Suppose there are 
ten persons in a boat crossing a river, and when the boat 
reaches the bank they all leave it. While thus on the 
bank, every one begins, in order, counting his companions 
exclusively of himself, and necessarily falls short of one in 
bis count every time. This sudden disap|icamncc of one 
of their mi inker causes a great disturbance among them, 
insomuch that they think one of them to be lost. If by 
chance some merciful man passes by and niter asking 
the cause of their crying, sets everything right (by prov- 
ing the existence of the tenth man) they all rejoice, and 
each man ivho performed the office of counting, perceiving 
himself the tenth man, becomes very happy, and gets riil 
of the trouble he hud endured, when he had no know- 
ledge of his real nature. Thus it is proved that Jinn on 
recognising his native form or real nature obtains salvation 
through an able advisor. 

So far we have discussed the unity of Brahma and 
Jiuv, and made clear the way to Moksha or everlasting 
freedom for the latter (upon his obtaining knowledge of 
liis real nature with the aid of an able adviser). But the 
question might he raised (hat if the attainment of Mol*lw 
depends solely on the mere knowledge of one’s real nature; 
why should men like 1 'own JJccu and others have suffered 
the pangs of misery in the same manner as those who 
were (pule ignorant of the knowledge of being and know- 
ing ? Suffice it to say that as far as even the present 
standard o! rational beings is concerned, we lied the above 
position well taken. Tim answer to the <piestion just 
asked is that every one (wise or unwise) undergoes the 
results of his Pracdha. — action. But that which lies on 
the surface is, that one wlm is unwise bears the brunt of 
misery very clumsily, while the wise man, thinking lie 
must have to experience the same sorts of troubles, bears 
its burden without any fear or expression of sorrow. De- 
scend to instances and the intricacy of the argument will 
come out of its own accord. Let us suppose two persons, one 
w ise and the other unwise, travelling towards the same eitv. 
Some unforeseen accident, hinders them from completing 
their journey till the end of the day ; t he man who knows 
there are only a lew miles left, and that the difficulty may 
be got over by extra travelling, takes pains to reach the 
place of destination on that very day. While the other 
man, being doubtful still of the end of bis journey ami 
chilled with the thoughts of the troubles he had cxiierien- 
eed in the way, grows heavy-hearted and gloomily magni- 
fies his troublesome task. So we seethe troubles of this 
life do not spare anybody, as a matter of fact : the only 
difference is that one meets its solicitations without any 
fear, being unable to escape them, while another meets 
them with an ever increasing agitation and delusiveness of 
mind. 

It should at the same time lie borne in mind that 
those who arc called the wise (ffUTf) break loose from the 
transmigration of the soul ; but the unwise ( 3T|TTffl) ever 
after undergo thesamc kindsof troubles cont inuously during 
their successive live*. It is the wisdom of the wise in vir- 
tue of which they put an end to the actions called the 
Sanchit or stored, the cause of their successive births imd 
deaths. When it is all over with the Sam-hit actions, they 
are, in that ease, like scorched grain productive of no plant 
if sown in a field. Similarly, when there is no chance of 
the second birth, the generation of those actions called 
t he A (jo mi (i. c., those that arc yet to lie done) is quite 
impossible. They are like the petals of lotus that do not 
bet ray any trace of water on their surface, even when they 
are first dipped and then taken out of it. There remains to 
be explained only one sort of action called the 1‘rardhn 
which brings forth its result as soon as the life of mail sets 
in. Therefore, a man whose investigations as to the know- 
ledge of the real nature of Jiv.'it have reached the zenith, 
cannot fall under the different stages of creation. 

We deal with three kinds of actions — the Sanchit, the 
Ajami and the Pracdha. The Sanchit actions lie buried 
in the hearts of man without giving vent to the effects 


produced. The Ajami actions are those which remain to be 
finished or those which are being done, while the Prac- 
dha action is the result of our future actions terminating 
in bringing iuto light our present existence. For example, 
the existence of an arrow in a (juiver implies the Sanchit 
action, and that which is adjusted on a bent bow for shoot- 
ing is the Affaini or the Kriyamana action. The Prat'd ha 
action may be designated by that arrow which is already 
shot, and hence it must he productive of some result. 
Thus it is shown that the Pracdha action never ceases to 
work upon created beings; even if they be enlightened 
in mind and soul. 

**# Tl.u above communication we received from l'uinlit Mama 
Misra Slmstrce, Professor of Saukhya, Benares College, as Manager 
of the said Society. — Eli. Tiikos. 


Journalist >•*. Missionary Some weeks ago, the 
Times of India in a moment of rancorous spite to- 
wards the Incalide Passe, which it had caught, mirubile 
dicta ! in a political fib, denounced the Russian nation ns 
“ allboru liars." The insult was, no doubt, more than Rus- 
sia — Gorlchakof, Nihilists, and Gendarmes included — 
could bear. The Times having " set a mark” upon the 
Northern Cain, henceforth every Russian ought to feel 
himself like one branded and estimate death, nay, even 
the unpleasantness of being blown up by the Nihilists, as 
less terrible than such a public blowing up by the Times 
of India. One thing may, however, assuage their woe, and 
otter a kind of consolation, and this is that they have been 
most unexpectedly thrown iuto a most saintly company of 
"liars.” This is what the world-famous Archibald Forbes 
writes of the Christian missionaries, in his letter to the 
Scotsman: — "I regard missionary enterprise as simply a 
gross impertinence ; and did I chance to be a straightfor- 
ward and self-respecting heathen, I would kick the in- 
terloping missionary who should conic canting around me, 
seeking to pervert me from the faith of my fathers.” 

Not content with the expressed desire of “kicking” 
the holy payees, Mr. Forbes seeks to prove — and justice 
forces us to admit, with no mean success — the position 
of the missionary as “ inherently false and illogical,” ami 
clinches liis argument with the rather irreverent remark — • 
“ My experienc e of missionaries is, that they are mostly 
1.1 AltS.” 

In a letter to the Pioneer, intended to pulverize the 
Theosophical Society and its General Council, the Rev. 
Mr. Scott, bitterly recriminating against Mi's. A. Gordon’s 
article — “ Missions in India — ” published in the January 
number of the Thcosophist, spoke of it as “ an ignorant at- 
tempt at making it appear that missions are a failure.” 
We wait with interest to learn what the reverend pole- 
mic will have to say now. Prone as they are to fly into 
the Thcosophists’ faces for every quiet and polite remark 
in their organ, what will they answer to this bitter denun- 
ciation by the “ light of newspaper correspondents,” as 
some journalists call their fiery confrere, who has en- 
countered the missionary in every land t And to think 
that this Armstrong shell should have been tired from that 
heavy gun, the Scotsman, which is mounted in the very 
citadel of the bluest Presbyterianism ! 


ANEW ATI’LIUATIiiN <.>!•' fltoTi KlUAIMt V HAS JUST IJKIJ.Y 
discovered in Japan. The manufacturers of Japanese, 
varnish have long since remarked that one of the sub- 
stances used by them in their trade, when left for several 
horn's ex|Hised to the rays of the sun, becomes as hard as 
iron. Hence a Japanese workman had the idea of applying 
a layer of this substance (most probably some kind of pitch 
or asphalt, though they deny it) on a plank and then 
placing it behind the negative. The board remained thus 
for twelve hours ; and the image appeared on it of a dull 
colour and as hard as a stone, while the other parts remain- 
ed soft and lustrous as before, so that it was an easy mat- 
ter to remove from the board by mechanical means the 
layer with which it was covered. This board is made after 
this process to servo the purposes of a lithographic stone, 
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(Concluded from tho Jumuiry Number.) 

THE LIFE OF SAFA' A 11 A CHARY A, EHILOSO- 
EH Ell ASH MYSTIC. 

HY KASU1NATH TKIilltAK TKI.ANG, M.A., I.1..11. 

Thu north thus disposed of, and accepting the respect 
and veneration of the Vidolms, the Kosnlns, the Angus 
and the Bangas, Sankara wont into the country of tho 
Gandns. Jt was then that the nefarious designs of the dis- 
comfited doctor of the Sakta School — mentioned in my 
last — culminated. Sankara suddenly caught the disease, 
called Bliagandara* which had been sent upon him l>y the 
necromantic spells of Ahhinavngupta, who had perform- 
ed « special sacrifice to accomplish his malicious plot. 
The greatest physicians attended on Sankara, hut in 
vain. Meanwhile the patient himself behaved stoically 
or rather vedantically. But at last when the disease 
could not he cured, he prayed to Mnhadeva to semi 
down the Ashvinikumiirs, who were accordingly sent 
down disguised ns Brahmans. But they pronounced the 
disease to bo beyond their powers of cure as it was caused 
by the act of another. On this communication the anger 
of Padmapada onco more came to the relief of the Ve- 
dnntism of Sankara. For, though dissuaded by Sankara 
himself, ho muttered some mystic incantations which 
transferred the disease to Abhiunvagupta himself who 
died of it. (1) 

About this time Sankara hoard of a temple in Kashmir 
which none hut an all-knowing person could open, which 
had been opened on its northern, eastern and western 
sides, but which had continued closed till then on its 
southern side. Sankara accordingly went up to the temple, 
but the controversialists there, would notallow him to enter 
before they examined him. He was examined accordingly, 
and was found, as one may say, not wanting. Ho then 
(altered, but ns lie was going to take his scat on the stool 
within, tho Goddess of the temple — Sarasvati — said “Your 
omniscience has been already more than sufficiently proved ; 
but omniscience is not enough to entitle you to take your 
seat on this stock Continenco is also necessary. Bethink 
yourself of your acts, and say whother you can claim it 
under theso circumstances.” Sankara replied, “This body is 
perfectly pure. It cannot be tarnished by the sins of ano- 
ther body.” This was, of course, a clincher, and Sankara 
took his seat on the coveted stool ! (2) 

He thence went to the hermitage of Rishyasringa, and 
after staying there for some time to Badari. There he 
taught bis Bhasbya to some persons who were studying in 
the Patanjida School of philosophy. Thonco lie proceeded 
to Kedara — where he prayed to Mahadova to send down 
warm water for bis benumbed pupils. That was, of course, 
done ; and Madhav says, the river still flows with hot water 
in that part of the country. (3) 

He bad now arrived at the close of bis thirty-second year 
and his term of life being over, all the Hods, and all the 
Siddhas, and all the Sages came down in divine vehicles 
to escort him up to heaven. As soon as Sankara made up 
his mind, his vehicle appeared for him and then “with bis 
praises sung by the principal deities headed by Tudra and 
Upendra, and worshipped with heavenly flowers, supported 
by tho arm of the Lotus-born God, he mounted his excel- 



lent Bull, and exhibiting his knots of hair with their orna- 
ment, the moon, he started for his own residence hearing 
the word “ victory” ! uttered by the sages. (4) 

This does seem too materialistic and non-vedantic. 
Anandagiri has the following account: — ‘Once in the city 
of Knnchi, the place of absolution, as he was seated, ho 
absorbed his gross body into tho subtle one and became 
existent; then destroying the subtle one into the body which 
is the cause (of tho world) became • pure intelligence’; and 
then (assuming the) size of a thumb, and attaining in the 
world of the Ishvnrafnll happiness (unbroken) like a perfect 
circle, lie became the intelligence which pervades the whole 
universe. And lie still exists in tint form of the all-pervad- 
ing intelligence. The Brahmans of the place, and his 
pupils, and their pupils reciting the Upanishmls, the Gita, 
and the Brahmasutras, then excavated a ditch in a very 
clean spot and offering to bis body pigment, rice &c., 
raised a tomb over it there.” (a) 

And here ends the story of the life of Sankaracharya. 
As I look hack over the narrative thus given by me after 
Madhav, methink I hear the genius of nineteenth century 
scepticism whisper in my ears. “All this is an absurd 
fable from first to last ; it is the ' tinsel clink of compliment’ 
to one whom a halo of glory surrounds. At the age of 
two, it is impossible to have learnt what Sankara is said to 
have learnt ; those miracles which ho is reported to have 
performed are ' mere and sheer' impossibilities — in a word 
all Madhav's narrative is fitter for the pages of a romance 
than of a work professing to be historical.” Now though 
1 confess that 1 do believe t here is some force in this argu- 
ment, I must also confess that I am not prepared to give 
it as much weight as those who propound it seem to claim 
for it. I am perfectly willing to grant that there is a con- 
siderable menstruum of poetry in this narrative : but I am 
not prepared to say that it is as much as may at first sight 
appear. Even in the sceptical nineteenth century, we have 
had accounts of historical personages given as history 
which bear in some points a very striking resemblance to 
Madhav’s account of Sankaracharya. I shall put forward 
two very good instances in point which occur to meat this 
moment. Dr. Thomas Brown, a man who flourished in 
this nineteenth century, a man whose life has been written 
by a prosaic Western not guilty of Oriental hyperlmles, is 
said to have been engaged in tho fourth year of his age, in 
comparing the narratives of tho evangelists in order to find 
out any discrepancies that there might be between them. 
To appreciate the full force of this example, it must bo 
remombered, that this critical spirit was brought to bear 
upon a work, on which an opinion <>ut of tho common rut 
would be — downright heresy. This circumstance, I may 
mention, is recorded in the memoir of Dr. Brown prefixed 
to his eloquent lectures on the Philosophy of Mind, (fi) 

Mr. John Morley, the present Editor of the For/dii/hth/ 
llrt'teu', has contributed to the pages of that publication a 
valuable life of 'Turgot. Here is bis deliverance on the 
precocity of the subject of bis memoir. “It has been justly 
said of him that lie passed at once from infancy to man- 
hood, and was in the rank of sages before he had shaken 
off the dust of the play-ground. (7) 

If more authority is necessary lor refusing to subscribe 
to the theory that every statement which appears won- 
derful is, at once, and by reason of its being wonder- 
ful, to be put down as totally false, we have the authority 
of that prince of philosophic historians, Mr. George 
Grate. “ In separating" says that great authority upon 
all matters 'of historic criticism “ bet ween the marvellous 
and the ordinary, there is no security that we are di- 
viding the fictitious from the real.” (H) And not to depend 
on the ipse di.vit even of a Grote, I would refer the sceptic 
to the wonders of science, which are “truths stranger 
than fiction”, which vet we sec performer! before our eyes. 


0) Miullmv XVI. 107. (5). Aunmlngtri, p. 280. 

(0). ^Soo nlitu the f 'ut.UiA/itnvry / ( VnV"\ Juno 1872, Uobnrt I.cslio Kllh*, 

<7). l\nt iiujhthi U August ISM. 

(S). see, too, tho Duke of SoinciHut'H recent book of Christ tianiiy ami 
Scotticism, t>« 40, and the Duke of Art'jll’s luignof Law, 
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Before the fact, wliat would one have thought of the 
Electric Telegraph ? Before the fact, what was thought of 
the Railway ( I would ask the sceptic to pause here, to 
consider these matters fully from this point of view, before 
at once arguing "these circumstances arc wonderful ; ergo 
they are impossihle.” They are not of a piece with the com- 
mon run of occurrences. I am willing to concede also 
that they may he much exaggerated. But when I am told 
that they are wholly false, when I am told that no reason- 
able man can believe them, then I demur. I rather choose 
to hold myself in suspense. 

I had intended in this paper to say something about the 
works of Kankamcharya, and aliout some other matteis 
connected with him. But want of time and the length 
to which this paper lias already extended, have prevented 
mo from incorporating those necessary portions of a bio- 
graphy into the present paper. I hope, however, in ano- 
ther paper to treat, of t hose matters, as leisure and the 
materials accessible to me will permit. 


NoTK A. 

According to Anandagiri, Sankara does not seem to have 
left, his birth-place before taking the •Sanuayasn, and when 
be left the place, lie had already got. numbers of pupils, 
lie first went from Cbidambmapur southward to Madhynr- 
juna (j». 1!)) where lie converted the people to aduaiism 
by a miracle (p. 20). Thence lie proceeded to Rameshvar 
near the Setu, where lie stayed for two months defeating 
the representatives of various sects that, entered into con- 
troversies with him (p. 21). Then he went on to Anna- 
tasaynna whore ho remained for one month (p. 31). Tra- 
velling west wards, lie reached the town of Suhrahmanya 
in fifteen days (p. 81). Proceeding thence in a north- 
westerly direction lie went to the town of Ganavnra and 
sojourned there for a month (p. 102), thence to Bliavnni- 
nagara (p. 122), where lie stayed for a month, and held dis- 
cussions with the sectaries of the neighbouring towns of 
Kuvalnyapur and others (p. 127). From that town lie 
went northward to Ujjayini where lie remained for two 
months (p. 188), thence in a north-westerly direction to the 
city of Anumalla (p. 100) where lie spent, twenty-one 
days, doing westward next to the town of Aruiulli, (p. 
104), and northward from that to Magadliapura (p. 170) 
be went on first to Indraprastha (p. 174), and then to 
Yamaprastha, whence, after staying there for a month, 
(p. 178) lie proceeded to Prayoga at “ the confluence of 
the Ganges, the Jumna and the Saras vati” (p. IS4). 
Going eastward thence, in “ half a fortnight” he reached 
Kashi (p. 203) and after staying there for some time, be 
went northward to Badari by the route of Kurukslietra, 
(p. 23a). Having next seen Dvarakaand other heaven-like 
places, he went to Ayodyha, thence to Gaya, and thence 
to Parvata by the route of Jagannath (p. 233). After a 
month lie proceeded to lluddliapura where lie saw Ru- 
mania (p. 23(1) and northward thence to a very famous scat 
of learning — Vijilabindu — situated towards the south-east 
of Hastinapura ( j>. 238). Having there vanquished Mnn- 
danamisra, and established a college near Sringapura on 
t he hanks of the Tungabliadra, lie stayed there for twelve 
months (p. 251), after which lie proceeded to Ahobala, 
thence to Vaikalyagiri, and thence to the town of Ranch i, 
where within a month of his arrival he founded Sivnkan- 
chi and Vishnuknnchi (p. 231). Hero his soul left this 
mortal coil. But before this end, he is said to have au- 
thorised five of his principal pupils to found the Shaiva, 
Vaishnava, Saiva, Sakta, Ganapatya systems of worship 
(p. 204 et seq.) 


Notk B. 

I must confess that even after a great deal of time and 
labour spent, upon the work, I am as far as over from being 
able to comprehend the geography of the tour of Sankam- 
cliarvn as related bv Anandagiri and abstracted in the Inst 


note. Many of the names cannot be found noted in our 
modern maps. The only point worth noting is, jierlinps 
this, that dhidamliar which is mentioned by Anandagiri as 
Sankara’s birth-place may he Ghillunibrun (so-called in 
the map) a place to the south of Porto Novo. The ac- 
count. of Madlmv is somewhat better, hut there are diffi- 
culties. Thus, though his progress through the countries 
of the Pandyas.tlie t 'liolas, and t he Dravidas, to Kanelii, and 
thence to the country of tin; Andhrns, may lie understood, 
why should he go up as fur as the country of the Vidar- 
blias — identified with Bernr — and then return to the Knr- 
nat.ic districts ? Wlmt. follows, however, is not very hard 
to understand. It may, perhaps, lie worth while hi men- 
tion some of the names which have been identified. The 
knowledge may not lie new to those who have studied the 
subject, hut it may lie new to those who have not looked 
into it. as it was to myself. Mahislnnat.i is mentioned in 
Itaglmvansa (VI. 43) as situated on the Nnrmnda. It is 
fdso mentioned in Maglia (II (i4) as the city of Shishupnln, 
and it is identified in Mr. Garret’s recent dictionary with 
Cliull Mahoshvar. The Pandya country emhraces the Tin- 
ncvelly and Madura districts; the Gliola country is the 
Coromandel Coast, southward from Godavari and east- 
ward from the hills at Nandidurg (Elphinstone’s India, 
fifth Edition, p. 23!)) ; the Dravida country about Madras 
up to Bangalore on the west (Elphinstone, p.231). Kanelii 
is Oonjcverain, south of Madras (Elphinstone, p. 23!)). The 
Andhra country is about Warangol and forms part of To- 
lingnna. The country of the Vidarbhns is Berar ; that of 
the Surasenns is Mathura ; that of the Knmarupas is 
the east of Hindustan ; that of the Vidohas, Mitlii- 
la ; Kosalns, Oude ; Aligns, north-west of Bengal Proper. 
Indraprastha is near Delhi. The probable situation of 
Ghidamhnm lias been already stated, that of Kiingeri is 
well-known. Sasalagram, mentioned aliove, I cannot find. 
May it not he the “ Sallagrama” in the Mysore province ; 
or perhaps, what is called “ Sosilly” in Cassell's Atlas, also 
situated in the same province ? As to Kalnti mentioned 
by Madhav, I can say nothing at all. I may add here that 
it appears to me to bo very probable that Madhav did not 
regard Sringiri ns Sankara’s birth-place, for in XIV. 2D, 
he makes Sankara leave Sringiri in order to see his mother 
in her last, moments, and is then described as flying 
through space, while she herself for aught that appears to 
the contrary, continued to remain at the town of his birth 
where lie had left her in charge of relatives, 


.1 PRISONER FEIGNING DEATH 

The Glasgow News says : — " Sufficient justieo has not 
been done to the genius of a certain native of the Emerald 
Isle, who, a short time ago, fell into the clutches of the 
Greenock police. When apprehended, the man dropped 
into, or feigned to have dropped into, a comatose state, 
which had many of the characteristics of approaching dis- 
solution. The appearance did not satisfy the Greenock 
police-surgeon, and a state of consciousness was success- 
fully produced. When removed to the town in which it 
was alleged lie had committed a felony, lie was lodged in 
a cell, and escaped from it three or four minutes after- 
wards in a way Robert Mncaire could not have emulated, 
A few days afterwards he was caught red-handed, and 
taken into custody, but not before some hard knocks had 
been exchanged between him and the constables. Bleeding 
at the month, the result of a blow from a baton, the pri- 
soner, in the presence of the police-surgeon of the dis- 
trict, simulated illness and the last throes of departing 
life witli such faithfulness that the police-surgeon hurried 
off to the procurator-fiscal to report a fatal assault by- the 
police. The officers were detained, and the seemingly 
dead man, minus his boots, was laid out in the mortuary 
attached to the police-station, the door lieing left ajar. 
The fresh air of the place effected a rapid cure, and when 
the police-surgeon ami the fiscal arrived the mortuary was 
empty.” 
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SOUNDINGS IN TIIE OCEAN Ob' ARYAN 
LITER A TURE. 

liy Nil. KANT K. CH1IATHK, U.A., I..C.K. 

Brihut Saul/ ! hi. 

Tn a previous article it was shown that the syphon was 
known to the commonest artisan in Aryavarta in the ele- 
venth century. This time I propose to place before my 
renders some interesting information from the Jirihat San- 
hild. This work seems to have been written in the sixth 
century, A.l). Because, firstly, the elaborate commentary of 
Pandit IJtpala bears the date 888 Shdlird/utiui, §1, and .«/•- 
comity, the author Varahamihira ipiotes from Aryabhatta, 
who wns born, as is decided by Dr. Bhuu Dajee in the 
year 470 A.I). §2. We will call the following our second 
sounding. 

(2) Thickness of Walls. 

The fifty-third chapter of the work under review is de- 
voted to architecture. The mnssivc architectural build- 
ings that have outlived the rude handling of destiny, create 
an impression on the common people that thonneient Aryas 
wore ignorant of those arts that form the triumphs of 
modern architecture, that economy was unknown to them, 
and t hat they did not know what stability of structures is. 
This impression is heightened by the comparison always 
made between old massive structures and the new Public 
Works buildings. However, they forget that the former 
may have been designed to last for ages, whereas the lat- 
ter are emphatically not so. The immense thickness of 
walls which generally obtains in buildings of old is at the 
bottom of this impression. But Vardhamihira’s rule for 
the thickness of walls of storied buildings settles the 
matter at once. I have found out the thickness of walls of 
the several stories of a building twenty-four feet wide, and 
thirty-six feet high, divided into three stories. Varahami- 
hira's rule is as follows : — " Let the height of each story be 
one-twelfth less than that of the one below $8. For the thick- 
ness of walls built of burnt bricks take the diagonal length 
of the cross sect ion of each story and divide it by twelve 
j$4.” This gives thirteen feet, twelve feet and eleven feet 
as the height of the several stories, and F8]" ; l'-7A' and 
l'-7" nearly for their respective thicknesses. 

The rule given in the Roorkee, Yol. II., is well known 
to every engineer. The thickness obtained by it is two 
feet nearly ; l'-8 4" and l'-l" nearly. 

The following table will prove that both the results are 
analogous. 

TABLE. 


Thickness of walls for | 

Y'nndianiihira's rule 

Roorkee, Yol. II., rule 


gives 

give# 

1st Story 

i'-»r 

| 2' nearly. 

2nd Story ... 

| F-7.J" 

[ r- 7 * 


8rd Story ... 

l'-l" nearly. 


It will thus be seen that structures that were designed to 
outlive ages were as a matter of course massive, but build- 
ings which had no such pretensions, and which were gene- 
rally used for dwelling purposes, were constructed upon 
the rules of strict economical engineering. 

(3) Pillars. 

Pillars are perhaps the best index of the style followed in 
a part icular kind of st ructure. “ Pillar" says Varahamihira 
"may be in section square, octagonal, 10-sided, .‘12-sided, or 
round. They are respectively called Ruehaka (pleasing) ; 
Vuji'a (strong) ; Divimjm (doubly strong) ; Praleenu ; 
Vritlu (round) j$o.” He is very particular in describing 
the tapering form of the column. “ The diameter of the 
bottom of a pillar is 0/80 of its height and that of its 
top 1/10 less than that of the former I$G.” The Ionic order 
follows the same rule, though it is otherwise quite distinct. 
By the bye I cannot but remark, that the double scrolls 


or volutes of the capital of this order are very like the horns 
of a figure which every Hindu knows is carved on the 
threshold of the temple of Shiva. The several parts of 
a pillar are descrilied by Varahamihira as follows : — “ Let 
the pillar be divided into nine parts, the fiist division liv- 
ing occupied by the figure of an animal (Valmnam — beast 
of burden) and the second by that id’ a pot. .Five divisions 
are left out for the shaft, winch may be turned out octa- 
gonal, square, &c.; of the remaining two, one is to be turn- 
ed into a lotus and the other to serve as IMurosta, i.e., 
the upper portion having a .sutfieiciit bearing surface for 
the superincumbent weight ” §7. It will here lie seen that 
the animal, the j>ot, and the lotus are three distinguish- 
ing features of an order which Yanthamihira has do- 
scrilied on the authority of Hindu writers older than him- 
self. The three features just enumerated are so Aryan in 
conception, that the presence of even a single one of them 
will suffice to stamp the order as Aryan or Hindu. I think 
the capitals surmounted by double elephants in the Karli 
caves, are examples of the developed condition ol tin- 
order which is spoken of by Varahninihirn. 

(To be Coat in uni.) 
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PUZZLES FOR THE PHILOLOGISTS. 

BY Nf. (IHAt’l AS, i:SQ, 

In asomewhat lengthy article which appeal's in the March 
nnmlier of the Thkosophist under the almve heading, an 
attempt is marie to revive the question which has hitherto 
been deemed as settled among philologists and ethnolo- 
gists, viz., that centuries ago, in the dim past., at a period 
long antecedent to all profane history, there took place at 
different intervals those emigrations of people from their 
primeval seats in the great tableau or table-land of Cen- 
tral Asia, which overflowed Eurojie up to the shores of 
the Atlantic, and, extending southward, overran Persia 
and passed beyond the Himalayas into India till they 
reached the margins of the Indian Ocean. I need hardly 
say that the subject is an interesting one, and affords a wide 
field for intelligent and useful discussions. For my part, I 
should be glad if it were soon taken up by abler hands 
than mine, and more light thrown upon it, if possible, 
than has hitherto been done. However, as there are seve- 
ral points in the article referred to, which the writer has 
contrived to introduce, but for which there appears to be no 
valid foundation whatever, although a show is made of their 
being not without support of good authorities by nume- 
rous references in foot-notes to Mouutstuart Elphinstonc’s 
History of India, and Pocock’s India in ( 1 recce, perhaps 
you will kindly allow me to make a few remarks ou some 
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of the most salient of these points, ami to endeavour to 
show that the results of patient and laborious researches of 
European scholars and others in the matter are not the 
results of mere speculation and guess-work, but are too 
well founded upon ascertained facts as brought to light by 
that branch of exact, though recently developed, science — 
Comparat ive -Philology — to he swept away by the first 
vague whisperings of doubt ami conjecture. The argument 
ns adduced by the writer in support of his views is inthe form 
ofcpieries to the Tiikosopmist, and, if I understand it aright, 
may bo resolved and stated as follows : — That if ever 
the alleged emigration of Aryans took place towards the 
north-west, i. e., Europe, the European nations would have 
borne traces of their Aryan origin, i. o., they would have 
shown traces of Vedic literature and religion, and their 
oldest extant histories would have contained ample records 
of their foreign progenitors, as in the ease of the Hindus ; 
hut as no such traces are fertile, oming among either the 
ancient, or the modern European peoples, the allegation 
that thi! Aryans ever emigrated into Europe and settled 
there, must he guarded against, or relegated to the do- 
mains of myth and legends, And, looking upon the sub- 
ject from an historical point of view, lie contends that the 
Aryans were never foreigners who invaded India, but were 
real aborigines ami children of the soil, and refers for 
authority to a passage in iMountstuart Elpliinstone's 
History mentioned above, which for the benefit of your 
readers, I leel, I cannot do better than reproduce here in 
r.rtrn* o, for it, is only one of the many references quoted that 
has any direct bearing mi the point at issue : — “ It is op- 
posed to their foreign origin that neither in the code, nor, 

I believe in the Vedas, nor in any hook that is certainly 
older than the code, is there any allusion to a prior resi- 
dence, or to a knowledge of more than the name of any 
country out of India. Even mythology goes no further 
than the Himalaya chain in which is fixed the habitation 
of the gods." — iMountstuart Elpliinstone's History of In- 
dia, Vol. I., page !)7. 

I think the argument adduced, such as it is, scarcely 
requires an effort to he upset ; for it can hardly he said 
to be able to stand on its legs. Instead of there being no 
traces forthcoming, one would think after witnessing the 
facts of philology, that there were more than abundant 
traces ami uinnistakeablo ones too, if not, exactly Vedic, to 
he found, which speak as plainly l.o the philologists of 
the once Aryan or eastern origin of the European people, 
ns do the stars to the astronomers, or the rocks to the 
geologists. In short, the languages of Europe are too full 
of the fossil relics of the old Sanskrit, the language of the 
Aryans; and more full perhaps than arc the earth’s stra- 
ta of the bones of extinct animals, to admit of a doubt on 
the subject. 

As regards the passage in Mmmtshinrt Elpliinstone’s 
History of India above quoted, perhaps I might as well 
quote, and with advantage, one or two from treatises on 
modern philology as a set-up against, the former, to enable 
the rentier to judge for himself, before proceeding to show 
why 1 consider that distinguished authority’s dictum, at 
least in this particular ease, ns not entitled to much weight. 

“ There have been historically two great streams of 
Aryan overflow : the one southern, including the Brali- 
manic Aryans of India and the Persian followers of Za- 
lathustra (Zoroaster) ; the other the northern at the out- 
set-, hut western in the end, embracing the great families 
in North-Western Asia and in Europe.” — Modern Philo- 
lngy, by Benjamin Dwight, Vol. I., page 31. 

Again: “ Has the Sanskrit reached India from Europe, 
or have the Lithuania, the Slavonic, tin* Latin, the Greek, 
and the Herman reached Europe from India ? If histo- 
rical evidence be wanting, the « priori presumptions must 
he considered. 1 submit that history is silent, and that, the 
presumptions are in favour of the smaller class having been 
deduced from the area £»f the larger rat her than vice Vtrw. 
If so, the xiln* of the Sanskrit is inthe eastern, or south- 
eastern, frontier of the Lithuania, and its origin is Euro- 
pean.” — Elements of (.'ran para live Philology, by R. A. La- 
tham, M. A., page OIL 


And again : " At the first dawn of traditional history, 
we see these Aryan tribes migrating ncross the snows of 
the Himalayas southward towards the “ Seven Rivers” (the 
Indus, the five rivers of the Punjab and the Saraswati), 
and ever since India has been called their home. That 
before this time they bad been living in more northern 
regions, within the same precincts with the ancestors of 
the Greeks, Italians, Slavonians, Hermans, and Celts, 
is a fact as firmly established, as that, the Normans 
of William t he Conqueror were the northmen of Scandi- 
navia. The evidence of language is irrefragable, and it is 
the only evidence worth listening to with regard to ante- 
historical periods. It would have been next to impossible 
to discover any traces of relationship between the swarthy 
natives of India and their conquerors, whether Alexander 
or Clive, hut for the testimony borne by language. ■ * 
There is not an English jury now-n-days, which after ex- 
amining the hoary documents of language, would reject 
the claim of a common descent and n legitimate relation- 
ship between the Hindu, Greek and Teuton, Many words 
still live in India and in England that, have witnessed the 
first, separation of the Northern and Southern Aryans, 
and these are witnesses not to he shaken by any cross- 
examination. 'flic terms for Hod, for house, for father, 
mother, son, daughter, for dog and cow, for heart and tears, 
for axe and tree, identical in all the Indo-European idioms, 
are like the watch-word of soldiers. We challenge the 
seeming stranger, and whether, he answers with the lips 
of a Greek, a German, or an Indian we recognise him 
as one of ourselves. Though the historian may shake his 
head, though the physiologist may doubt, and tbo poet 
scorn the idea, all must yield before the facts furnished by 
language. There was a time when the ancestors of the 
Celts, the Germans, the Slavonians, the Greeks and Ita- 
lians, the Persians and Hindus were living together be- 
neath the same roof, separate from the ancestors of the 
Semitic and Turanian races." Max Muller’s Chilis, Vol. I. — 
Last Results of Sanskrit Researches in Comparative Philo- 
logy by Max Muller: — Philosophy of Universal History 
by Chevalier Bunsen, page 1 20, Vol. I. 

To resume. With all due deference to one who occu- 
pies so high a position in the literary world as the author 
to whom the. writer in thn article under notice refers for 
support, when the task before ns is one of ascertain- 
ing the real origin of any people, we must not allow con- 
siderations to bias our minds. A knowledge of the past 
history of the people might do much to enable us to at- 
tain that object, but it is not, always the best, or the 
surest, or the most reliable. Traditions mislead as often 
as they guide the inquirer, and the indications afforded 
by mythology, maimers, and customs, not to mention 
lxioks and codes, which are their depositories, are frequent- 
ly deceptive and always vague. Language alone is the 
surest and certain means available for this purpose. It 
is an enduring memorial, and whatever changes it. may 
undergo in the course of ages, it randy loses those fun- 
damental elements which proclaim its origin and affinity. 
If then we conduct our inquiry into the origin of the 
European people by means of their language, wo shall 
have no difficulty in coming to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Now if Moiintstuart Elphinstono says “ the common origin 
of the Sanskrit language with those of the West leaves 
no doubt that there was once a connection between the 
nations by whom they were used," * then there is, I 
submit, little ground for asserting that, the Aryans were 
not foreigners but aborigines of India, and that they 
had no relationship to their contemporaries of Europe 
and Persia., hut formed an exclusive race among them- 
selves that never went, out of, or camo into, India, It 
may be true, as the same authority says, that " neither in 
the code, nor in the Vedas of the Hindus, nor in any bonk 
that is certainly older than the code, is there any allu- 
sion made to a prior residence, or to a knowledge of any- 
thing more than the name of any country out of India 


* ilouatstuart Elpliiustonc's History of Iii'li.i, pngc 07, Vol I. 
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lmt that fact cannot be entitled to any consideration as 
the Aryans, like the rest of the ancients, we know, were 
lamentably deficient in philological knowledge, and bad 
no notion of the affinity of languages. It is too well 
known now to students of modern philology what an 
important part a knowledge of Sanskrit plays in the study 
of the languages of the great Indo-European family, 
especially with regard to roots and derivatives, and in 
tracing the identity of primitive ideas. And as regards 
the unity of the languages of this family, I think, it scarce- 
ly remains for me to say that it has been more than am- 
ply demonstrated by European philologists and scholars, 
and, above all, by no less distinguished an Orientalist and 
Linguist than Professor Max Muller himself, ns may be 
seen from his lectures on the Science of Languages, as well 
as from those on the same subject, delivered recently in 
connection with his Hibbcrt lectures in tho beginning of 
last year. 1 trust, 1 have here satisfactorily disposed of 
this part of the objection, and shown that the results of 
philological researches are but too well founded to be yet 
controverted. 

The science of anthropology may also be brought to 
bear ui>on the subject. According to it, the various races 
of the human family are classified into live principal types 
or divisions, according to the various peculiarities and 
cunlotir of the cranium, and general physiognomy, viz., 
the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Malay, tho African, and 
the Indians of the American prairies. It will he seen from 
this classification, as also from a reference to the ethnolo- 
gical or philological map, that the Hindus arc included 
among, and regarded as a member of, the great Caucasian 
or Indo-European family. Much is not known of this 
people, except perhaps that they may have belonged to 
the Neolithic period or the Stone age, and inhabiting 
the great tableau or table-land of Central Asia, bounded 
on tho east by the Hindii-Koosh ranges, and on the west 
by tho waters of the Black Sea. These regions arc sup- 
jtosed by some — not least weighty authorities — to have 
been the cradle of humanity, at some period long ante- 
cedent to all documentary history, ami perhaps for the 
same reasons which political economists in latter days attri- 
bute to Irish and German emigrations to America and the 
Colonies, they issued from their primeval seats and 
spread over a considerable portion both of Asia and of 
Europe. In Asia tho ancient Aryans who spoke the Sans- 
krit, and the Medes and the Persians whose language 
was the Zend, were the two principal branches of these 
people. In Europe, the Germans, the Pclasgiuns (the 
ancestors of the Greeks), the Lottie, the Slavonians, and 
the Celts were the five chief varieties. 'The exact period of 
these emigrations, as 1 have mentioned above, is not now 
ascertainable ; but if wo may accept the Biblical state- 
ments, the period would seem distinctly to refer to that 
immediately following the Noaeliiau deluge, which by 
Scriptural chromdogists is stated to have occurred about 
2, 3M years before the Christian era ; ami the separation 
of the three sons of Noah with their children and families 
would appear to explain the several emigrations in ques- 
tion, f viz., that ('ham went to Africa, and Jupliet to Eu- 
rope, Sem remaining at home in Asia. 

Of course, further consideration on this subject would 
lead us to the vexed and unsettled question of the unity 
and common origin from Adam of the human race. But 
when doctors disagree, as undoubtedly they do on this 
head, who shall decide, especially when the theory of 
“ evolution,” and the doctrine of “ survival of the fittest,” 
with experiments advanced to avouch “ spontaneous gene- 
ration” act like oil poured on raging fire ! 

Bombay, L2th March, 1H8(). 


f The yuun-f writer ucU prudently in prefacing hii MiMicul refer* 
euce with the conjunction “ if.” Tlmt there never tra* in»r could have been a 
“universal deluge" iu‘i,3l3 U.C. w proved Itcvond any doubt or cavil by geo- 
I «nry. Huron liutibcn in “Egypt’* place in History" allows* a jmtiitif deluge 
mure tli an J 0,000 years II.C. *’ Chain” or Ham U now «hmvu by anthro[»o- 
lojjy to have had nothing to do with the Egyptian race, tho mUiiII* of who.se 
Mummies have boon proved I mlu* Caucasian and whoso high civilization an- 
tedated tho Xouchiuu dclugo m the waters of the Kcd 8on antedate the 
buu Omul - El>* Til Lots. 


-I CAS/J OF 0USFSS10X. 

The particulars of the case of “ obsession” alluded to 
in the April number of this magazine are given in the fol- 
lowing letter from a respectable English medical man 
who is in attendance upon the victim : — 

‘‘ I take tho liberty of addressing you in the cause of 
humanity, with the intention of exciting your sympathies 
and obtaining all the aid in your power to afford, in a 
case of ‘ control.' You will understand that the gentle- 
man is being m«Je a nu'ttium against liis wish, through 
having attended a few seances for the purpose of witness- 
ing ' materialization.' 

“ Ever since he has been more or less subject to a series 
of persecutions by the ‘ controlling’ spirit and in spite of 
every effort of his to throw off’ the influence lie has been 
made' to suffer most shamefully and painfully in very 
many ways and undermost, trying and aggravating circum- 
stances, especially by his thoughts being forced into for- 
bidden channels without external causes being present — 
the bodily functions overruled, even being caused to 
bite his tongue and checks severely whilst eating, At., 
and subjected to every species of petty annoyances which 
will serve as a means for the ' control’ (unknown) to sustain 
and establish the connexion. The details are in their 
most painful features not such as 1 can write to you ; but 
if there lie any means known to you whereby the influence! 
can be diverted, and it is thought necessary to he more 
particular in my description of this case, I will send you 
all the information I possess." 

So little is known in India of the latest and most 
startling - phase ot Western mediuini.stie phenomena — 

" materialization,” — that a few words of explanation are 
needed to make this ease ^understood. Briefly, then, for 
several years, in the presence of certain mediums in Ameri- 
ca ami Europe there have been seen, often under good 
test conditions, apparitions of the dead, which in every 
respect seem like living human beings. They walk about, 
write messages to present and absent friends, speak audi- 
bly in the languages familiar to them in life, even though 
the medium may be unacquainted with them, and are 
dressed in the garb they wore when alive. Many cases of 
fraudulent personation of the dead have heen detected, 
pretended mediums have sometimes gone on for years 
deceiving the credulous, and real ones, whose psychical 
powers have been apparently proved beyond doubt, 
have been caught playing tricks in some evil hour 
when they have yielded to either the love of money or 
notoriety. Still, making every allowance for all these, 
there is a residuum of veritable cases of the materializa- 
tion, or the making visible, tangible and audible of por- 
trait figures of dead people. These wonderful phenomena 
have been variously regarded by investigators. Must 
Spiritualists have looked upon them as the most precious 
proofs of the soul-survival ; while Theosopliists, acquaint- 
ed with the views of the ancient Tliuiirgists and tin; still 
more ancient Aryan philosophers, have viewed them as at 
best, misleading deceptions of the senses, fraught with dan- 
ger to the physical and moral natures of both medium 
and spectator — if the latter chances to bo susceptible to 
certain psychical inlhiences. These students of ( hviiltisni 
have noticed that the mediums for materializations have 
too often been ruined in health by the drain upon their 
systems, and wrecked in morals. They have over ami again 
warned the Spiritualistic public that incdiutii.ship was a 
most dangerous gift, one only to he tolerated under great 
precautions. And tor this they have received ln'ricli abuse 
and few thanks. Still one’s duty must be done at every 
cost, and the case now before us affords a valuable text for 
one more bit of friendly counsel. 

We need not stop to discuss the question whether the 
so-called materialized forms above described are or are not 
those of the deceased they look like. That may be held 
in reserve until the bottom facts of Oriental psychical 
science are better umlcratooil. Nor need we argue as to 
whether there lias ever been an authentic materialization. 
The London experiences of Mr. William Crookes, E.U.S.j 
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anil the American ones of Colonel Olcott, both so widely 
known and of so convincing a character, give us a sufficient 
basis of fact to argue upon. Wc assume the reality of 
materializations, and shall take the instance cited by the 
English physician as a subject for diagnosis. 

The patient then is described as having been “ control- 
led" since attending “ circles” where there were materiali- 
zations, and as having become the bond-slave of some evil 
| lowers which force him to say and do painful and even 
disgusting things, despite his resistance. Why is this ? 
Jlow can a man be compelled to so act against liis will < 
What, is Obsession ' Three brief questions these are, but 
most difficult to explain to an uninitiated public. The 
laws of Obsession can only be well understood by him who 
has sounded the depths of Indian philosophy. The only 
clue to the secret which the West possesses is contained 
in that most, beneficent science, Magnetism or Mesmerism. 
That docs teach the existence of a vital lluid within and 
about the human being; the fact of different human polari- 
ties ; and the possibility of one person projecting this 
Huid or force at will, to and upon another person different- 
ly polarized. Baron Beielienbacb’s theory of Odyle or 
Odie force shows us the existence of this same fluid in 
the mineral and vegetable as well as the animal kingdoms. 
To complete the chain of evidence, Buchanan's discovery 
of the psychomctricul faculty in man enables us to prove, by 
the help of this faculty, that a subtle influence is exerted 
by people upon the houses and even the localities they live, 
in, the paper they write upon, the clothing they wear, the 
jiortion of the Universal Ether (the Aryan A hUo) they 
exist in — and that this is a permanent influence, percep- 
tible even at the most distant epochs from the time 
when the individual lived and exerted this influence. Jn 
one word, we may say that the discoveries of Western 
science corroborate most fully the bints thrown out by 
Greek sages and the more denned theories of certain In- 
dian philosophers. 

Indians and Buddhists believe alike that thought and 
deed are both material, that they survive, that the evil 

desires and the g I ones of a man environ him in a 

world of his own making, that these desires and thoughts 
take on shapes that become real to him after death, and 
that JUvbho, in the one ease, and AVmom, in the other, 
cannot he attained until the disembodied soul lias passed 
quite through this shadow-world of the haunting thoughts, 
and become divested of the last spot of its earthly taint. 
The progress of Western discovery in this direction has 
been and must ever be very gradual. From the phenome- 
na of gross to those of more sublimated matter, and thence 
on towards the mysteries of spirit is the bard road made 
necessary bv the precepts of Aristotle. Western Science 
first ascertained that our outeoiniiig breath is charged 
with carbonic acid and, in excess, becomes fatal to human 
life ; then, that certain dangerous diseases are passed from 
person to person in the sporules thrown off into the air 
iiom the sick IkhIv ; then, that man projects upon every 
body and every thing lie encounters a magnetic hum, 
peculiar to himself; and finally the physical disturbance 
set up in the Ether in the process of thought-evolution 
is now postulated. Another slop in advance will he to 
realize the magical creative power of the human mind, 
and the fact that moral taint is just as transmissible as 
physical. The " influence ” of laid companions will then 
be understood to imply a degrading personal magnetism, 
more subtle than the impressions conveyed to the eye 
oi the ear by the sights and sounds of a vicious company 
The latter may lie repelled by resolutely avoiding to see 
or bear what is bad : but the former enwraps the sensi- 
tive and penetrates bis very being if be but st op where the 
moral poison is floating in the air. Gregory’s “Animal 
Magnetism,’’ Reichciibacli’s “Researches, and Denton’s 
“Soul of Things’’ will make much of this plain to the 
Western inquirer, though neither of those authors truces 
the connection of bis favourite branch vf science with the 
parent-stock — Indian Psychology. 


Keeping the present, case in view, we see a man highly 
susceptible to magnetic impressions, ignorant of the na- 
ture of the “ materializations ” and, therefore, unable to pro- 
tect himself against bad influences, brought in contact 
with promiscuous circles where the impressionable me- 
dium has long been the unwitting nucleus of evil mag- 
netisms, his system saturated with the emanations of the 
surviving thoughts and desires of those who are living and 
those who are dead. The reader is referred to an interest- 
ing paper by Judge Gadgil of Baroda, (see our December 
number) on “ Hindu Ideas about Communion with the 
Dead,” for a plain exposition of this question of cartli-ticd 
souls, or IW/««. “ It, is considered" says that writer, 

“ that in this state the soul, being deprived of the means 
of enjoyment of sensual pleasures through its own physical 
body, is perpetually tormented by hunger, appetite and 
other bodily desires, and can have only vicarious enjoyment 
by entering into the living physical bodies of others, or by 
absorbing the subtlest essences of libations and oblations 
offered for their own sake.” What is there to surprise us in 
the fact that a negatively polarized man, a man of a sus- 
ceptible temperament, being suddenly brought into a 
current of foul emanations from some vicious person per- 
haps still living or perhaps dead, absorbs the insidious 
poison as rapidly as quicklime does moisture, until lie is 
saturated with it. Thus, a susceptible body will absorb the 
virus of small-pox, or cholera, or typhus, and we need only 
recall this to draw the analogy which Occult Science 
affirms to be warranted. 

Near the Earth’s surface there bangs over us — to use a 
convenient simile — a steamy moral fog, composed of the 
inidispersed exhalations of human vice and passion. This 
fog i m;i lot rates the sensitive to the very soul’s core ; bis 
psychic self absorbs it as the sponge docs water, or as 
iiesb milk effluvia, It, benumbs bis moral sense, spurs bis 
baser instincts into activity, overpowers bis good re- 
solutions. As the fumes of a wine-vault make the 
brain reel, or as the choke-damp stifles one’s breath 
in a mine, so this heavy cloud of immoral influences 
carries away tlm sensitive beyond the limits of self- 
control. amt be becomes “ obsessed,” like our English 
patient. 

What- remedy is there to suggest ( Does not our very 
diagnosis indicate that ! The sensitive must have his 
sensitiveness destroyed ; the negative polarity must be 
(hanged to a positive, ; lie must become active instead of 
passive. He can he helped by a ningnetiscr who under- 
stands the nature of obsession, and who is morally pure 
and physically healthy ; it must be a |H>wcrful magnetiser, 
a mail of commanding will-force. But the fight for free- 
dom will, after all, have to be fought by the patient him- 
self. His will-power must be aroused. He must expel 
(be poison from bis system. Inch by inch be must win 
back the lost ground. He must realize that it is a ques- 
tion of life or death, salvation or ruin, and strive for 
victory, like one who makes a last and heroic effort to 
save his life. His diet must be of the simplest, he must 
neither eat animal food, nor touch anv stimulant, nor put 
himself in any company where there is the smallest chance 
for unclean thoughts to be provoked. He should be alone 
as little as possible, but Ids companions should be care- 
fully chosen. He should take exercise and he much in the 
ojien air ; use wood-lire, instead of coals. Every indica- 
tion that the bad influence was still working within him 
should be taken ns a challenge to control bis thoughts and 
compel them to dwell upon pure, elevating, spiritual 
things, at every hazard and with a determination to 
suffer anything rather than give way. If this man can 
have such a spirit infused into him, and bis physician can 
secure the benevolent help of a strong, healthy magne- 
tiser, of pure character, be may be saved. A case almost 
exactly like this one, except that the patient was a 
lady, came under our notice in America ; the same 
advice as the above was given and followed, and the 
obsessing “ devil" was driven out aud bus been kept out, 
ever since, 
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(The Gt'jardthi Puel.) 
Cotujiosed for, mill read at, the Fourth Am 


ol the Tlie<»si)]ihical .Society. 

(mrff) 

q^r qsqr qqrq, r-t qrqofq str sir i 
qrqR sfofr Rrq, q^qr qRR fl=qn:q 
(?rrrcr) 

3RRqirR 3TTf^r, RfqWRRR 
wr4t q*qr qrqq, faq qqr feqqirt-^ 
qg qiR flSR ^C3T, #*77 qc£r TR 5 ! 
sr %qqr vr4m» Rqq qfor qq-^ 
qrqq off fq^ r r*r, qqrc rT zt rr 
qqqr sftoftg-rc q, qR qR qtqrq-a 
VsRrflqi q<qqr, qrerr qRq stir 
qqr rqrfq RqrqRi, srqr erqr #rq-s 
jqRT ?rr<qr qrfi , qrofr qqr 377737 
qfq Rfo q qrcrq, rr srr^qr qq-^ 

(«frfr) 

q fqqrq Rt qq, feq Rsqr ^rrq^r arCr qr% 
qg fatr t trtr, qqqqqR qqrq qRifo-va 
qr.^r qq qqqfr, sqiqrqfqfr qr^qqq Rqqqf 
?UR *rfRRr; w, RfoRfo q RRq g^r iqqr-c* 
(qq) 

aftx-jq % 3Tr5T 7137 SR foq qrR 
mi Rrrq fcqq #fq qR niR-^i^qo-^, 
siriqr srr qr r% m rrkr htr 
qrqq qr qfo q? m qqr^ qRT-^r^qo-^ o 
q4 qqfa 3fq qqtfrfo 3? [ of 
foqqR qq qrq qq q qqror-aTr^q- \ \ 
qR qR qR sTR 37rr?qq iqrof 
aw qrs ^q sw qrqq R<3rR-3Tr^R*-^ 
(frar) 

qr$r ckr qgr, cfq qrj Craj qf? 

37 r fiqiRr qq, qqqRrqr*q qft qfe-^ 
qqr q| rr, qqqr rq.^iqr qf 
rr q? rr r^r, qrqqf RrcqoTr q*-^ 
q'rq fon|qr m, sreffo Xf^qqrqf 
qpqr q°qr q^, qq ga q^q qqrqr-^ 
fqq^qq qq, q?qq : qcf^r qq^ 
qiiRq ^qqr qrq, % qqrqi qiR-^ ^ 
qq qq r iqfa, qqf qr<qq q'qiR' 
qp^ qqqr ?r, qri^r RTqpq qqrR- \ « 
ww r qqr, qq«ft qra Roq^- 
^qq fqqrrq^T, fN; fq^qq q'qrc-^c" 

37f|qi qqq qq, qqq q? fqqq rir 
qqtf fq^rqR, qq m qro^^sr qrt- \ ^ 
(qr^r) 

q^r 37rqqqf (\) qr^r %q qqR 
qpq\ qr fq qr^ 


20!) 

(r7^r) 

qq 372 -[f qqf 3itrr?qifqr ar% 
qq4rrq qrq qR, qrrq^rsrrq rr-x \ 
qq qqi % qq mi q? fqsfrqqHql 
q qr% qR fqqicfqr m.^f-Tr— ^ ^ 
qmHqrql fqqr 375^ rst fq^iqr 
TOiqqr fqq qrlTf qpqr 
qq qqfe %q ^q fqcq qrqr^ 
qq fqq rrst qq^nr qrqrR-^ « 
qk qqqi q^i r i^RRqqr 

q?iq qraT qqr fqi^qrq qrqqr-^s 
qfl-q q qq rqq fqrwr rr 
3ir qq qqq ?qq rrr ^ 

qrq r%qfq qff rr 37|q arrRr^ 
qq 7 fqqq<q fqqfqf fqq 
qqr pqr? 375! 3irq rot qqr 3 mr 
37 fcqr qqqr qfr qqr q^r rrir-vc' 
qqf- ^rqrq 37-/7 qrofq rirr qiq 
qrrq fqfeq qR RiRr qrffr qqqicr-^^ 
nrr^ qiR % RCrRr qrq 7 qrt 

q«q qiqq qq <rsq 7:rt-^o 

rot qrqqqi rqqq 3Tq?q 3fiR7:qr^ 
qq srqqq <?rq rqtr q qrtr qrq--^ \ 
qfor R^fiqf RrR 37 7 qqru %b 
qq qirqqr qrR sqriR 3rrRr rr qqr-'^a 
qrq, qai fqirq qq %qqqr qrR 
r«t qfi q| qrq qrqq qqqqr 3rrof-^ 
qqr fq-qr 3TftR Rrfqr fqqrf Rtr 
qrq^ q-^rn qqqq qrj q#-^« 
qqq qqqr qq RiqqT Rrft qqr?r 
q‘qq n?rrqR qqqa fq^fq rt^t-^ 

(qq) 

RR-qR fqqq qRq rqqqi, RRq<q rqqq qR*q 
rq^qqrq qqq fori; q^fqfqq qf|qrq-rqqqfo-^ x 
qq qrqqr q fofqqrof r^ ^r Rqrq-rqqRro-^va 
r -7 3fR qra qrq f7;qfo qrqq t ^qrq-rqqRro -\<? 
ore ^Rqi foqR qr^qi Riqq rtr qrcrq-cq-qRio-^ 
fo^qf 3 fq^a qrq qq, fo^qwqfcrq-rqqRf o -\> « 
(mrfr) 

qqqq rqqqqrfq 1 3ir7Tqq?d?d/R j 
oitq qr^r qiTT5ir, 1 q^TR qqq *fnmrcft-8 ? 

[Tuansi.ati uN.] 

Mail, lia]i|iy gathering of hajijty men '. 

Wlait friends ami what occasion have I 

To I, l ing ye thus together f What seek ye ' 

\'e come to welcome those who, leaving all 
They cherished in their far Columbian home, 

Have taken India for their mother land. 

And us, the sons of India, for their friends. 

Science and art, and all the past conceals 

In its wide womb, all laws of mind and matter, — . 

This is the empire where they reign supreme, 
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My obstacles uncheck'd, wit-1 1 hope elate, 
kike pilgrims to old Aryavart tlicv come, 

Iks monuments of learning to restore, 

Its pristine grandeur and its holy faith. 

Wise tend tors, yet meek students I they have joined 
Into a learned brotherhood to trace 
The elemental secrets to their source ; — 

And New York boasts the honour of its birth. 

Vet- not their labours to one spot confined, 

Mombay, too, shares with them their noble task, 

And truths of Aryan Shastras every month 
Before their eyes shine pure and beautiful. 

It. 

Such are the friends, who bring ye thus together: 
bong may they live ' and may their noble thoughts 
For ever such exalted themes pursue ! 

Blavatsky j Olcotl ! — Veterans tried and true, 

May ye both prove successful in the field 
Of knowledge and scientific research I 
4. 

(’», happy day ! O, day of jubilee ! 

Day of rejoicing to all friends sincere ! 

Day of the sacred Anniversary ! 

Accept this lay — my Muse’s offering ! 

Rejoice, ye brot hers ! where-sn-e’er ye be, 

Wherever met to celebrate this day : — 

Your labours are rewarded by the smiles, 

Th’ approving smiles of wise and learned men. 
What confidence is theirs, who move within 
The circle of your sphere ! What privilege 
To share the knowledge of the truths occult, 

That rule the laws eternal of the mind 1 

The Vedas, that proclaim the praise of Truth, — 

The Shastras of the. Brahmins, Buddhists, Jains, — 
All these extol the knowledge of the Brnlim ; 

Alas ! a change has passed o'er all the World. 

And men believe no more their old beliefs : 

And t he external senses judge between 
Their impious cravings and all-lmly Truth ! 

And ye, tin- sons of Aryavart-, wlm once 
lxtved from your heart of hearts all ancient lore, 
I'i’en ye have steeped yourselves in disbelief ! 

What wonder, when Yog Siddhisare denounced 
As speculative lies, delusive dreams, 

(Job- welis of far-fetched fancies, mixed, absurd { 
When the existence of the house-hold gods, 

Of ghosts and evil spirits serve no more 
Than just to illust rate an idle tale ( 

When mystic riles and prayers assume the shape 
Of slavish kinds, that serve to bind the poor 
And the unwise to cunning, greedy men t 
What wonder, if this change has undermined 
Faith's strong foundations, and destroyed the bloom 
From the fair face of science, as it blest, 

With vivifying powers, the human soid j 
And all the world has felt the blighting touch, 

And matter, gross and earthy, has usurped 
The god-head of the soul’s divinity ! 

(!. 

But. now behold ! Once more the Sun of Truth 
Shines radiant, and the mists of ignorance 
Vanish before his keen and searching rays ! 

‘Tis thirty summers since America 
Oavc to the world experimental proof 
Of the existence of the spirits of the dead. 

And by four summers Time has older grown, 

Since the votaries of Theosophy combined 
To test and to believe the Siddhis’ truth. 

No more the learned scholars of the West 
Refuse to heed the promptings of the soul, 

Which tells them ot a world within the world 
Of matter, and lieyond all matter’s sway. 

Did we not laugh, when not so long ago, 

The hermit Vishnu told us of his dream— 


The vision of the goddess Sopt-Shlangi ? 

But now the laugh is turned the other way : — 

The thoughtful lav aside their sceptic garb; 

For in their hearts the truth of Siddhis shines. 

And does he not, the Pandit Dayauand, 

The celebrated Swami, prove beyond 
The shadow of a doubt, the human soul 
Attains to Yog and highest wonders works, 

And reconciles all jarring elements > 

And the Theosophists have come to Jnd, 

And hand-in-hand with th’ Aryans work to clear 
The mists of ignorance from this fair land. 

Yet ignorance sometimes is linked with faith, 

And those, to whom the Shastras will not speak, 

Still cling to Siddhis with a blind belief. 

There are a few, whose wisdom comprehends 
All but the truth of Siddhis, and for whom 
Philosophy’s more common truths have charms. 

But. let the learned agitate the theme, 

And test the truth of this or that belief ; — 

The world cannot but profit by the search. 

Then shall the veil, that hides the face of death, 

Be lifted, and the knowledge of the world, 

And the religious and the moral truths, 

Of the supreme and all-pervading Clod, 

Flash lightning-like into the hearts of men ! 

Then shall the learned Titans work to solve 
Nature's mysterious laws, and utilize 
Their knowledge for the good of human kind. 

Now ancient learning once more ilows amain. 

The t ide swells on, and soon the time shall come, 
When Siddhis shall resume their former sway, 

And the soul’s hidden powers assert their own 1 

Now may (bid's spirit fill our anxious hearts, 

And teach us how to recognise the truth — 

If Siddhis aie acquired by time nnd nature, 

By previous actions or by present thoughts, 

By incantations of the sacred Mantras, 

Or by the pract ice of the highest Yog ; 

Or all these ways must contribute to win 
The smiling favour of the Siddhis’ Lord I 

(.•lory, Oh glory, to th’ Eternal Light! 

That shines, and disappears, and shines again '. 

Before it fades material ignorance, 

And dies in agony with pallid fear. 

Arise Theosophy ! The world is thine ! 

mi-: nun i >ii 1 st idka about soul. 

The following errata, due to misprints in the Sanskrit 
original already noticed, occurred in the translated article 
in page 14b: — 

Lino 1 1 — ‘ Jartukas’ read ‘ Tarkikas.' 

., 1 4 — ‘ The animal soul is eternal,’ rend ‘ In that sys- 

tem the animal soul is also regarded as eternal.’ 

Line 27 — ‘Sensational’ read ‘material.’ 

„ „ ‘ Nominal' read ‘ perceptional.' 

Line 28 — ' Perceptional’ read ‘mental.’ 

,, „ ‘ Sensationals’ read * materials.’ 

„ 31 — ‘ Sensational' read ‘ material.' 

„ 32 — 'Sensible' read ‘ material.’ 

„ 31 — ‘The nominal aggregates are those that give 

names as characterising recognition <$x' 
? end ‘ The perceptional aggregates arc those 
that receive the knowledge of objects by 
the senses.’ 

Line 37 — ‘ Beautiful’ read ‘good.’ 

Between line 40 & 41 Insert ‘ Of these the four begin- 
ning with aft’ectional arc called Naina, and material aggre- 
gates are called lthpa ; except these — Naina and Rupi 
— there is no soul or person, whatever the living being.' 
Line 4o — ‘That which knows,’ &c., read ‘ That which is 
subject to growth and decay is shown to b« 
insercstant ( sic ) 
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Lino .14 — ‘ Bud’ read ‘ bird.’ 

,, oG — ‘ Their’ read ‘ the.’ 

1 beg to say, however, that the translation is admirable. 
The translator, though learned in Sanskrit ami English 
must have found it difficult to find appropriate terms for 
teclniioal words in the Buddhist religion. 

II. SUM ANUAI.A, 


THE “HINDU OR ARY A" QUESTION 

m r IiAO BAHADUR DADOBA BAN DU It A. VO.; 

I doubt not but that almost all the thinking Aryans 
of India will join with mein voting unanimously their ap- 
probation of the recommendation of Mr. B. 1\ Sankdhar, 
of Meerut, in the Tiikosoiuiist for April, that his Aryan 
countrymen should discard from their vocabulary the 
name Hindu by which they have hitherto been wrongly 
calling themselves, and substitute instead the old appro- 
priate and dignified term “ Arya," by which their ancestors 
were known. I have long been thinking on the sub- 
ject, ami have always laughed in my sleeve, whenever the 
Hindus, not content, as it were, with their lamentable 
ignorance in so designating themselves, have shown a 
sort of pride, to boot, in the assumption of that contemp- 
tuous name or rather nick-name, as I must call it. 

Thu word Hindu cannot, I think, be traced to any other 
language than Sanskrit for its first origin, viz,, to either 
Indu, the moon, or Sind hit, the river Indus, giving the 
name hid or Hind to the country, Hindi to the language, 
nnd Hindu to the. people of that country, as so-called by 
the neighbouring Afghans, Persians, and Arabs. 'The 
name was not at first intended ils a term of reproach, as 
Mr. Sankdhar is led to suppose, but as a simple designation 
derived from the name of the country. But, when, in the 
course of time, the Mahomodans conquered this country 
and settled in it, they retained the same name. And as 
conquerors, lull of enthusiasm for the propagation of their 
new religion, they were often led by pride and arrogance 
to use it in its derogatory and opprobrious sense to signify 
a dark and weak race ; just as the word nigger is heard 
applied to all the races of India in our own days by some 
inconsiderate and low-bred Englishmen — an ignominious 
fate which every conquered people must always be pre- 
pared to meet and to submit to. Dark, no doubt, appeared 
to tbe conquerors tbe bulk of the population as compared 
to the fair-complexioned Persians ami Turks (of Turkes- 
tan and Tartary), who comprised the majority of the 
governing race. Tn this way the word Hindu soon came 
to signify dark or black, in the Persian language, as will be 
clearly seen from the following couplet from the celebrated 
Persian poet, Hafiz : — 

Agev an Turk-i-Shirazi ha-dust urad dil-i-murd, 
Bakluil-i- Hindi unit la k/usham Siimurl’und-o-llohluirdra, 
In this couplet Hiffiz qualifies tbe noun lin'd, a mole, on 
the fair cheek of a damsel whom the. lover is seen here, 
courting with the adjective Hindu in the sense of dark 
or black. I should not, therefore, wonder more at the con- 
temptuous sense in which the name Hindu came to be 
used by tbe Mahomedans as the then conquering race, 
than at the word Native used in the same sense by some 
proud sons of Britain ; though in the intrinsic sense of 
neither of these two terms themselves is there anything 
derogatory. Both words are indispensable in the vocabu- 
lary of foreign nations, to distinguish one race or com- 
munity from the other with respect to either its coun- 
try or its creed. But this view of tbe question con- 
stitutes no argument at all in favor of the appropriation 
of a name, apparently contemptuous and derogatory, by a 
race or community at the expense of its own self-respect 
and dignity. To continue to call oneself Hindu, only be- 
cause foreigners call one so, is a most lamentable mistake 
on the part of our Aryan brother, and the sooner he 
avoids it the better ; especially now that be has been told 
that there is an appropriate and dignified name by which 
he may designate himself and his whole community and 


which was long in vogue amongst his own noble ancestors. 
Let foreigners call him by whatever name they please, 
for he cannot control their tongues. 

But, allow me to speak here more fairly and candidly 
than 1 have already done to my countrymen — Anurya (not. 
Arya, or opposite to Arya) as they now really appear in the. 
sight of more enlightened and civilized nations, on account 
of their many self-derogatory practices to which they 
still cling under the guidance of an ignorant and selfish 
priesthood, as an essential part of their present creed — 
that unless they become really Arya in the tine sense of 
tin: word, as were their ancestors of old, by their moral 
courage and magnanimity, I would not lay any great 
stress on the mere assumption or bearing of a name, how- 
ever high-sounding and proud it may he. Let them, 
t herefore, first strive to deserve the name before, they begin 
to wear it. 

As to the term Native, to which many of my country- 
men seem to object, as will be seen from another column 
(jingo Itili) of the Tn kusoiui 1ST, 1 quite agiee in the ob- 
servation on this point of the Editor of that, journal. 

Equally, if not more objectionable is another practice 
into which almost all the English-educated Natives of 
India appear to be inadvertently and thoughtlessly falling 
fast, in imitation of the custom peculiar to Europeans, I 
shall advert to it in my next communication. 

Bombay, 8th April, 1880. 


(C'ontinucil Oulu tlic February Xwnlvr.) 

THE NATURE AND OFFICE OF BUDDHA'S 

uEuaroN. 

BY THK UT. It KV. II. SOMANtiAI.A, F.T.M, 

Suinuul Suinddhi. 

IIk hit Mkimtatiox. 

I propose to treat briefly on Smumd Stnnudhl, tbe sub- 
ject of ibis paper. This is the last (anya) member of 
the Artfit aetdiiijiLiwiiri/a. In religion Sunuidh in are of va- 
rious natures, but 1 shall here confine myself to one parti- 
cular Siiiuddhi and shall endea vour to offer a few remarks, 
explaining the process by which that state should bo 
attained. 

Suiuudhi is that state of the mind in which dispersed 
thoughts are brought together and concentrated on one 
particular object. The chief feature in Sumadhi is com- 
posure of the mind and its essential characteristic is the 
restriction of thoughts from dispersion. Stability aids its 
sustentation and undisturbed happiness is its natural result. 
The mind being thus calm and reconciled attains the state 
of SmuuiUd, The primary stage of this state of the mind 
is known as Upueluiru Sumadhi which simply restrains 
thoughts from being dispersed. The second oi the ad- 
vanced stage is Upland Sumadhi which effects a com- 
plete reconciliation and composure of the mind. 

Again, Sumadhi is divided into two classes — hohiga nnd 
Lul'uttnra. Eokigu (worldly) Samdd/d is a state into which 
any one may enter, it’ he is so disposed, whereas Lol-utlara 
(superhuman) Sumadhi can be entered into only by those 
who are free from worldly desires. I.ol'igii Sumadhi is a 
preliminary step to' the attainment pff Lolntlaru. The 
devotee who is desirous of entering into Lidiya Sumadhi 
should be guided by the directions laid down i n Puuha- 
bhtUcaiia, a process of meditation. Li order to reach 
this state the devotee should, as a primary step, entirely 
give himself up to devotion, and this is to be done in the 
manner prescribed in the third, fourth, and fifth ang/it i 
of the Arya astungihumurgu ehutuparisuddhi situs, Next 
ho should proceed to free himself from the ten worldly 
troubles. They are — 

1. AmisupulihodMl — trouble arising from building 
houses. 

2. Kulapalil’Otlha — trouble arising from the connection 
with a family, its happiness and sorrows. 

ft. Lubhapulibodha — from excessive gains. 

4. Uunupulibodha — from duties incumbent on ateacher, 
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5. h'ttmn><i/>iilihr»f/itt — from any manual work, sucli ns 
rarpentry, Ac. 

<!. Atlilhuiin/Hili{»*l/ut — trouble arising from a person 
having to mulertake a long journey in connexion with 
the affairs of another or for bis own gains. 

7. Nt'dipnlilxHUm — t rouble arising from having to attend 
1o the sickness of one's own teacher, pupils and parents. 

■S. A Imilhrijiolil'oi/Iia — trouble caused by one’s own 
bodily sufferings. 

!•. G)m//iii/i(ili/iixlhi ( — from constant study. 

10. hhlh'ijxililimlho — from worldly power and its loss. 

I'reed from these annoyances the devotee should then 
be acquainted with the systematic process of meditation 
ami should receive instructions from a worthy friend or an 
eminent preceptor. 

Meditation is of two classes — Snhlathhal-ommattlnhuan 
and Parihai'l'/fihawinalllidnnm. Snhliiit/i/iabnnniattlidnani 
is that process of meditation wherein the devotee exercises 
universal love of mankind, reflects that death is close at 
hand and that the human body and all its component 
parts are liable to decay, and that, therefore, they are to be 
abhorred. / ‘drihdrii/a la in inatthd ntun is that process of 
meditation which applies to a man according to his moral 
nature. 

These are forty in number, but I shall take up one of 
them and show how abstract, meditation should lie prac- 
tised. 

The moral nature of man is divided into six classes, viz., 

1 . litujm'hurito — Sensuous. 

2. ftoxticfnirilo — Irascible. 

It. .1 fnhtu'hnrUa — Ignorant. 

4. >\ulillitjclitirilt > — Faithful. 

O. I}iuhlUirhnriU> — Discreet. 

t>. 1 itokbu-liiirUo — Reflective. 

The first three of these are evil qualifies and the last 
three are virtues. If in one man’s nature an evil and 
virtue combine, that which predominates will influence his 
moral character. The process of meditation is to be decid- 
ed by the preceptor according to the tendency of the 
candidate’s moral character. The devotee should then 
seek retirement and seclusion where lie can be free from 
cares and t roubles, considering himself resigned to either 
his preceptor or lhiddha. 

77//-; JA IN VIEW Ob' 0, 17. 

UV It AO ISAIIAM'lt (iOl.M.ltAO HA It I lIKKIIMITKIf, 

I Vo'- /'r.'.O'/.'e/ nf tin • Tht'onoplti' iil Sorielii. 

Tn continuation of the explanation of the word “ Om," 
given by the learned lino Bahadur Dadoba Pandnrang, 
J beg to state that, there is an “ U| nnishnt” called “ Pra- 
navnpanishaf” to be found in the first chapter of the (lopa- 
t h.a Brahman of the Athaiva Veda. It begins with the 
words 

^ ’PK'J'-jjr: ftunffPrf^F &c. 

There are thirty-six questions asked and answered in con- 
nection with the sacred word •' Om,” which is a “ Bijii” 
according to the Tantric phraseolog}’. Mann in his digest 
of laws says as follows : 

iri ^iqRfpuifrfotTi il 

It means “ whoever knows the Pranava, knows all the 
Vedas.” 

The Padma Puran has the following verse on the sub- 
ject : 

•3* WJmt II 

1 1 

Translation. 

The syllable “ Om” — the mysterious name of Brahma — 
is the leader of all prayers. Let it, therefore, O Lovely- 
Faced (Shiva addresses Durga) lie employed in the liegin- 
iiiug of all prayers. 


According to this command the word “ Om” is always 
pronounced before any sacred recitation begins. 

Vnyn Puran has one chapter on the subject. The two 
following verses are extracted from it: — 

II 

|| 

The Bliagwat (Situ has the following verse: — 

c Via jj 

The Mandukya 1 T pan i shat contains a long eulogy upon the 
word “ Om.” 

The Jains say flint, the. word is the most, sacred accord- 
ing to their books. They divide it. into live letters, 

ar. ar. art. a-, and h. 

The first indicates 3TK^<T, 1. e., a man who has obtained 
salvation of soul and has attained the degree of HTV^C 

The second shows or fttW, a saved soul which has 

left the mortal liody. 

The third letter denotes or superior teacher. 

The fourth means or subordinate teacher. 

The fifth shows HR or saint. 

These five together are called and the word 

“ Om ” is equal to five jiersnns to whom ndomtion is due 
and is daily offered. 

The following inaynilli! lines express all that, is written 
above : — 

atnfin 

Rf? nfRRr atWr 'iwfui? || 

Each of these five persons is described as endowed with 
several virtues. The first, with t welve, tbe second with eight, 
the third with thirty-six, the fourth with twenty-five, and 
the fifth with twenty-seven, equal to JOS. In commemora- 
tion of these virtues, they make a rosary of l()S beads and 
repeat the word “ Om" in the morning and evening. 

The Jain opinion about, ( bid as the creator is that he 
docs not exist.. They believe that, the universe is without 
beginning and without, end. They hold that matter is 
eternal in one shape or other. The liook, called 
Vol. I., printed at Bomliay by Sha Bhimjec Manuk at the 
Nirnava Saga r Press, states at thelieginning of the page74.*l, 
& % 

and maintains that, if it is necessary to suppose that there 
is a creator, then there must lie a creator of the creator. 
Every result, must have a cause and by analogy there 
must lie a (Jod for tiod. The soul is stated to be immor- 
tal without, lieginning, but. capable of highest virtue, im- 
provement and salvation. This is the Jain view of the 
Creator. The above is one of the many arguments which 
the Jains give for disproving the existence of a creator. 
They have no creator nor any prayer. They lielieve that 
each act produces its result which is either punishment 
or reward, pain or pleasure. Some Bengali writer in your 
magazine said that the Jains lwlieved in the existence of 
a creator, but this does not, appear to lie correct according 
to the Ratnakar cited nlmve. 

Bombay, 1fit.li April LSSO. 


THE POONA EXHIBITION OF 1880. 

We have received I nun the Secretaries of the Poona 
Exhibition Committee, Messrs. Chintaman S. Chitnis and 
M. B. Namjoshi, tin: official circular and premium-list just 
issued. The Exhibition will open in the month of May in 
Hirabag, and doubtless include a large and important dis- 
play of specimens of Native Industrial Art, 
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Prizes of Rs. 100 eacli are offered by His Highness the 
Maharajah Holkar for cotton grown in tlie Deccan or Mulwn; 
by His Excellency Rajah Sir 'I'. Madhav Rno, K.O.S.I., 
for large or small locks in imitation of Chubb locks ; by 
the Poona Museum Committee for specimens of useful 
earths, with articles made from them; for useful stones 
for lithographic, tool-sharpening, and other purposes ; for 
woods of all kinds ; for grasses and leaves of trees that can 
he employed in the arts; for glnss ha ogles ; ami for roshel 
and linseed oils — specimens am) a written description to 
accompany each exhibit. 

As the comjtetitors were required to hand in their es- 
says and s|K*cimens by the last day of April, we can only 
announce the prizes and add our earnest hope that there 
lias been a full response to the Committee’s liberal others. 
Every attempt to revive Indian art is entitled to the ap- 
probation ami support of the whole country. 


IfOW BEST TO HE COM K A TIIEOSOI'HlST. 

HY lilt. MUi K WYl.O. 

/‘ivm'drut, liritish Tlu-omiphlrul Society. 

London, 19th March, ISM. 

Dkaii Colon ki. Oi.cott, 

The Thkosoi-hist for March has just come to hand’ 
and in order to catch the post, I sit down to write to you 
at once a few hurried lines. 

I thank you for the kind and flattering wools yon use 
in speaking of my Presidential address, but at the same 
time I think you somewhat tail m appreciate the full 
meaning of the position I take. 

When 1 speak of an ( Mental adept, I distinctly declare 
that I do so with all deference, confessing my imperfect 
information and even my ignorance. AVhen, for instance, 
1 say that “ the adept obtains magical powers which he 
uses for his own ends and over spirits,” you misinterpret 
me by implying ntlft.di ends and ciuieurtuif/ with spirits. 

This is the reverse of what I meant. I meant that- his 
ends were more private than public, and flint he com- 
manded hut did not consort with weaker spirits than him- 
self. 

As I intend shortly to reprint six of my papers which 
have during the last two years appeared in tin Sjdritiuil- 
■i*t, 1 will take care to express myself sons to correct tin- 
words on which you inadvertently misinterpret my mean- 
ing. 

I suppose you at once admit that the adept works ehieHy 
in secret, and that so far he differs from those t iiristians 
who in the history of the church obtained divine powers. 

I will also note what yon say about female adepts, al- 
though we in London are under the belief that H. 1*. B. 
led us to understand that no fully initiated female adept 
existed. 

Yon say, your " fifty years’ experience forces you to con- 
clude that Christianity is a l ad religion, and fosters evciv 
sin and vice against which its ethical cede inveighs.” 

Surely you have not pondered your words — for Imw can 
a perfect ethical code foster every sin and vice ? 

What you mean is that — so-called Christian churches 
ami priesthoods have been guilty of every sin and vice. 

1 might with t qua I logic say, Buddhism must he an 
abominable religion, because I find the most di gmding 
ignorance and vice is to bo found in many of the lama- 
series of Thibet. 

But, instead of reasoning thus, 1, in my address speak 
of esoteric Buddhism with the greatest, reverence and res- 
pect, and I assert that esoteric Christianity and esoteric 
Buddhism are in their cent nil spirit identical. 

1 hope you may lie able to insert this short letter in the 
Tit Kosorii 1st, because I wish my oriental brothers to un- 
derstand that in all I wiite, I desire tiuth only, and I am 
prepared now and always to stand thereby at whatever 
cost. 

Moreover, 1 feel this, as a conviction of my soul, that 
were I admitted to intimate conversation with a tiulv 


spiritual adept, we should find our views on religion, in 
their central essence, identical. 

Believe me, dear Brother, 

Yours sincerely, 

Gkohcse Wvi.p, M.n. 

Xotc x on the aliure. 

My explanations of the real motive of the Indian ascet- 
ics severe course of self-spiritualization, as given in the 
article to which Dr. Wyld adverts, were so clear that, upon 
a second reading 1 do not see that further elucidation is 
called for. I think I showed that the acquisition of divino 
powers to use them for good of mankind and not for pri- 
vate benefit, of any kind, was what is sought. The ascetic 
of India “works in secret” while developing his powers 
only because contact with the filth y selfishness and sen- 
sualism of tho world would prevent the development. And 
if the full adept, after becoming such lives apart, it is 1 m.*- 
oanse he can thus best work for humanity. Though un- 
seen, he is nevertheless ever doing good. 1 recall no in- 
stances oft 'hrist.ian "adepts,” or, imbed, any of another faith 
— who did not at least gain their powers by fasting, medi- 
tation, and seclusion ; nor any who afterward freely lived 
and mingled with the gluttonous and vicious crowd. The 
long list of untrained religious ecstatios we will not take 
into account. Whether epileptics, mediums, natural clair- 
voyants, or mesmerized neurotics, they are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the instructed, powerful 
initiate of Esoteric Science, to whom nature's secrets un- 
known and her laws his auxiliaries. 

T ru-n Ainu that I have met some female ascetics possess- 
ed of magical powers, and know of more. But I did mil say 
that either of these or any female had reached the high- 
est, possible degree of power in occult science : there 
are many stages, ami all persons do not reach the same. 

Dr. Wyld should not make me appear to call the( Lristian 
ethical code “ perfect.” If it were perfect, then it certainly 
would not lend itself to a double interpretation and so foster 
every vice ami sin. In my judgment, thedoctrincnf vicarious 
atonement, the very basis oft brislianity, neutralizes all its 
lofty moralities, since itpretomlsthal faith, not merit., secures 
salvation. In this respect Buddhism is vastly superior. 
As to the degrading ignorance ami vice in the lamaseries 
of Thibet, if Dr. Wyld has “ found” them there, it must 
have lieen through the eyes of some imaginative Book- 
maker ; for no real traveller — the Abbd Hue not excepted 
— has had the chance to make such a discovery. How- 
ever, let its offset the lamasery, which we do not know to 
he a nest of sonsualistie recluses, against the < 'hristian 
monastery and nunnery which we do know to have so 
often been such, ami confine ourselves to the main subject. 
The author of a very recent essay, speaking in an Austra- 
lian magazine from the standing-point ofjiersonal obser- 
vation,. says: — "< )n theother hand, savage and uncivilized races 
may he found whose domestic life is in the highest degree 
moral, ns the Zulus, among whom crimes, such as wo regard 
them, do not exist, and a more honest, truthful, and chaste 
race is not to be found, as 1 can allirm from years’ residence 
among them. And that this morality arises from intui- 
tion is proved by the fact that, when they are educated 
and taught ' Bible truths,’ they immediately become, im- 
moral ; ami, like the English mistress who puts into her 
advertisement, ' No Irish need apply,’ the Natal mistress 
says, ‘No (“hristian Kaffir need apply,’ for when C.'hris- 
t utilised the men are thieves and the women unchaste.” 

On behalf of Buddhist, Vednist, Jain and Barsi, 1 am 
quite satisfied to let the moral code of either of these faiths, 
which alike teach that merit can atone save, be compared 
with the code of Ohristianity, which teaches that the sin- 
ner may be saved from the natural consequences of his 
sin by faith in the vicarious efficacy of the blood of one 
named Jesus. As was remarked in my previous article, if 
my respected friend and brother, Dr. Wyld, were to study 
Eastern philosophies under Eastern masters, his opinions 
would certainly change. 

H. S. Ol.i'n'lT. 

Bombay. April. 1.880, 
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MR. WHITWORTH'S GAUNTLET. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Impoitiint events in tin; Society’s history occurred 
during tins month of April. Among these were the selec- 
tion of officers for the current year ; the issue of a Charter 
to Signor l’asquale Memdao and associates, of Corfu, 
(Ireece, to regularly organize the Ionian Til hosophiual 
S ooiKTY; and the foundation of the Bo.Mli.VV TiikoSo- 
J'HICAI. SociKTY, which will he under a special charter 
and have jurisdiction over Thcosophical affairs throughout 
the Bombay Presidency. Increasing demands upon the 
time of the executive officers of the Parent. Society made 
the latter step necessary, and the effect will doubtless be 
most, salutary. Another highly encouraging circumstance 
was the adhesion to the Parent Society of a. considerable 
number of eminent Frenchmen, among them M. Bene 
fail Id, the engineer, associate of de Lesseps in building 
the Suez Canal, and President of the Paris Psychological 
Society ; M. Camille Flammarion, the distinguished astio- 
nomer ; M. Fauvety, the philosopher and author; M. 
Tremeschini ; Eugene Nils, the well-known author ; Charles 
de Rappard, founder of the journal J.irhl. Mehr Li chi \ 
Camille Chaigneau, the poet ; Georges (,'oeliety, the mag- 
netise, and others. And now that the “ Russian spy” 
scare about the Thoosophists lias blown over and we can 
afford a good-natured laugh with the detectives who at 
great Cost “ shadowed ’ us throughout India, their atten- 
tion is invited to the names of our British Members of 
Council, among which is that of a nobleman whose rank 
as a man of science is very great, since he is one of the 
Council of the Royal Society of England, and President 
of the Astronomical Society. Such Englishmen are not 
commonly supposed to consort, with Russian spies ! 

The next step to be taken by the Society is one of the 
most important possible. On the titli instant, the Presi- 
dent and Corresponding Secretary, accompanied by a Spe- 
cial Committee of the Bombay Society, will sail for Cey- 
lon to inaugurate the long-contemplated Buddhist branch. 
Full particulars of the voyage will appear next month. 

Following are the — 

EXECUTIVE OFFICERS FOR 1880. 

President : 

Col. Henry S. Olcott. 

Vice-Presidents : 


Rt. Rev. II, Sumangala (Buddhist High 

Priest) 

Baron Jules Denis du Potet 

Raja Shyama Shankar Roy 

Rao Bahadur Copalrao Hari Deshnuikh... 

Pandit Adityaram Bhattacharya 

Major-Genl. Abner Doubleday 

C. C. Massey, Esq 

The Hon. Alexandre Aksakof 

Signor Pasqunle Menelao 


Ceylon. 

Prance. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

N.- J V. Provinces. 
U. S. America. 
England. 

Russia. 

Corfu. 


Corresponding Secretary : 
H. P. Ei.avatsky, 


Assistants to the Corresponding Secretary : 

Rustamji D. Sethna Sanskrit. 

Damodar K. Mavalankar Marathi on English. 

Mine. E. Coulomb French <F* Italian. 

Panachand Anandji Parekh Hindi. 

Kallianji Narayanji Gnjrathi, 

Narayan Lakshmaya Bhatkai Kanarese. 

K. Venkatrao Narasayya Telengi. 

JOINT RECORDING SECRETARIES: 

William Q. Judge. | Kharsedji N. Sccrvai. 


ASSISTANT RECORDINC SECRETARY: 

Sorabji Jamaspji Padshah. 

TREASURER: 

George Valentine Maynard. 

LIBRARIANS: 

August Gustam. 1 Sorabji Jamaspji Padshah. 


The General Council. 

Prof. Alexander Wilder, m.d. ... New York, U. S. A. 

J. H. D. Buck, Esq., m.d. ... . Cincinnati , U. S.A. 

E. Wimbridge, Esq., g.r.i.u.a, ... New York, U. S. A. 


The Rt. Hon. the Lord Lindsay 
George Wyld, Esq., m.d. (Edin.) 
Monsieur Camille Flammarion 
Rev. Mohattiwatti Gunanande, (Bud- 
dhist Priest) 

Baron Odon von Yay 
Dr. Nicolas Count de Gonemys 
The Hon. N. A. Eadeew 
Roberto B. Allen. Esq. 

David E. Dudley, Esq., m.d. 

Count de Nichichievich de Nichea ... 
Lt.-Col. W. Gordon, Staff Corps 
Rao Bahadur Janardan Sakharam Gad- 

gil, H.A..I.I..H. 

Babu Sishir Kumar Ghose 
Balm Jwala Sahaie 

Keshow Narsing Mavalankar, Esq, ... 
Vinayek R. Patwardhan, ii.a., 1.1..11. ... 
Pandit Jaswant Roy Bhojapaira 
Kavasji Merwanji Shroff, Esq. 

Moolji Thackersey, E.sq. 

Pandit Mohunlal Vislmulal l’ande.j ... 
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Supreme Chief of the Theosophists of the Arya Samaj, 

PANDIT DAYANANI) SAUASWATI, SWA MI. 

[This is a distinct branch of the Theosophical Society and of the 
AryaSainaj of India. It is composed of Western and Eastern 
Theosophists who accept Swamiji Ihiyiuinnd as their leader.) 
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